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The Apollo is the only player sane jn thé» world with which you can 
instantly omit the melody, ee the aécompaniment in any desired key, or 
accent the melody correctly in all compositions. But here we put empha- 
sis on the self-evident truth that ys only correct way to play a piano 


Write at on sor ask one of 
our three hi dealers. 


MELVILLE CLARK jPIANO COMPANY 
512 Steinway ding, Chicago 


A Feu 1911 Styled of the APOLLO 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make more 
local than leng distance calls 
yet to each user comes the vital 
demand for distant communication. 


No individual can escape this 
necessity. It comes to all and can- 
not be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound-proof 
Chinese Wall and risk telephone 
isolation. 


No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary line 


an impenetrable barrier, to prevent 
telephone communication with the 
world outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, each 
community, each State demands to 
be the center of a talking circle 
which shall be large enough to 
include all possible needs of 
inter-communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone System 
is clearing the way for universal 
service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 















Vol. LVI No, 4 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 








CONTENTS FOR APRIL 1911 


FRONTISPIECES.—Catholic Churches of Manila . ; ; ; 
MANILA’S CHURCHES e ‘ 2 ° ° ’ R. M. WOOLLEY 
Illustrated with photographs. 
ESCAPES FROM UNCLE SAM’S OWN DEVIL’S 
ISLAND ° - ° 3 FELIX J. KOCH 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN LUZON ° ° J. L. SHERWOOD 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE INSIDE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. Verse A. L. PRICE 
THE PASSING OF SHORTY. Story . ‘ . M. E. STICKNEY 
REMEMBRANCE. Verse é DAVID MaclLEAN 
AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE ARTHUR INKERSLEY 
NIGHTFALL WITH THE QUAIL. Verse . : MARY L. BOYNTON 
STAKING “SHEEP’S CLAIM.” —_ ° é 7 N. K. WILLS 
THE GATES. Verse ‘ ‘ ° ° : KATHERINE H. SMITH 
A HUMBOLDT COYOTE HUNT. Story A MARGARET SMITH COBB 
THE HIGHGRADERS. Story é e ° ° ‘ CHARLES W. COYLE 
THE VOICE OF HOPE. Verse . DAVID MacLEAN 
FORTUNES IN THE MOVING PICTURE FIELD é ROBERT GRAU 
YOU AND I. Verse ° EMMA PIAYTER SEABURY 
WONDERFUL SHORTHAND WRITERS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA ° . LILLIAN E. ZEH 
Photographs by the author. 
DUSK ON THE VILLAGE STREET. Verse ° GRACE CROWELL 
ANIMALS THAT LOOK LIKE PLANTS a8 os JOHN L. COWAN 
Illustrated with photographs. 
STRATEGICAL AND ECONOMICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL ° ‘ oO. P. SPERBER 
Illustrated with diagram. 
A VASE. Verse ° HERBERT HERON 
DRY VINEYARDS IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY ESTHER NORTON 
Illustrated with photo. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS AND PASTOR RUSSELL”. - FRANK SCHILLING. 
THE VALLEY OF BUBBLING EARTH . s : A. H. MARTIN 
THE SPIRIT OF THE DESERT. Verse . E EILEEN E. SYME 
RACHEL’S EASTER OFFERING. Story 5 AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
THE SPANISH DANCER. Verse ° és ‘ LUCIA E. SMITH 
HIS LAND. Story ‘ ° - ONEY FRED SWEET 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL , PASTOR C. T. RUSSELL 
CARLITA’S CHOICE. Story ° Tha ; FRANK LEE ROGERS 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; 











NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 
page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions. 

issued Monthly. $1.50 per year in advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 

Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter 

Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 

21 SUTTER STREET. 
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B ON IO NVON-RUSTABLE 
CORSELS 
Have Made the 
American Figure Famous 


ON TON Corsets are the FS 

truest expression of every a ev 
corset virtue—the highest achieve- \; 
ment in the art of modern oe 
corsetry. Every wearer 
of the BON TON Cor- 
set is the proud possessor 
of a wealth of STYLE, 
HEALTH,COMFORT 





S\AVUUASANIIVONEINO LAAN NUE 


and SYMMETRY. 


There is a subtle charm 
and grace about all BON 
TON Corsets which ap- 
peals to your finer tastes 
and excites your admira- 
tion and fancy. BON 
TON Corsets are abso- 
lutely without a rival, each 
model an original conception of surpassing excel- 
lence in every detail PRICES$3 and upwards. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., 28 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Makers also of ROY AL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $3 and ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and $5 


STANANEAUUYAAT AAU eA 
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Where do you hang your Clothes 7 


Upon Retiring in a Pullman or Tourist Sleeper? 
Or the Stateroom of a Steamer ? 

Or in a Small Apartment or Hotel? 

Or in a Tent while Camping ? 


THE” TRAVELERS” GARMENT STRAPe-80 cols 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordi- 
nary coat, trouser or skirt hanger, 
will hold your overcoat, coat, waist- 
coat and trousers, and your wife’s 
wearing apparel, and keep the same 
in perfect condition, as well as oc- 
cupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the 
strap occupies a space of 3 inches by 
a quarter of an inch in your valise. 
Tailor bills are saved for the reason 
that your clothing does not need 
pressing constantly. 

Travelers are usually much an- 
noyed by the difficulty they experi- 
mce in keeping their clothing in 
good condition. The cramped quar- 
ters of train, steamer (or tent while 
eamping), and often of small hotel, 
cause great bother, as clothing un- 
der these conditions becomes wrin- 
kled very easily. 

The remedy may be found in the 
Travelers’ Garment Strap, an in- 
genious device, which takes up a 
tiny space in valise or suit case, but 
enables the user to keep his or her 
clothes in excellent condition any- 
where. Tailors’ bills are saved by 
its use, as the wear and tear on 
clothes from much pressing is mini- 
mized. The ‘Travelers’ Comfort 
Garment Hanger Company, 773 
Market street, San Francisco, is rap- 
idly selling these much-needed de- 
vices, which are being hailed with 
joy everywhere by the long-suffering 
traveling public. Trice, 50c. post- 
paid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 


21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SS A = 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. (The German Bank.) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ..... 1,580,518.99 
Employees’ Pension Fund 109,031.35 
Deposits, December 31, 1910 42,039,580.06 
Total Assets 44,775,559.56 
Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 

coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o’clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel. Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. 
Kruse and W. 8S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we wiil 
send you samples and quote you prices, 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a@ more comprehensive and better 
a -_ list of publications than any other 
ul 


We aim to give prompt and _ intelligent 
service * the lowest price consistent with 
£00d work. 


my rite us about it. Send stamp for book- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 -ifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 











DISTIGURING 
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Speedily Yield to 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to. prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, + 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Sa Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Booklet, giving In- 
struction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 
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SERVICE INCREASED 


SUNSET ROUTE 





SOUTHERN 
PACTS. | 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 

Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry tiie 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 








Your choice of 
TWO TRAINS 
each way daily 
between 

San Francisco, 





Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
El Paso. 


Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 
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Safe as a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any 
part of the world, except from one source—the 
rise in value of real estate. The wise young 
man or wage-earner of to-day Invests his 
money in suburban real estate.’’—Andrew Car- 


“No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
realty. | always advise my friends to place 
their savings near some growing city. There 
is no such savings bank anywhere.”’—Grover 





Cleveland. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00. Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
1000 per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of doliars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Highteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances, 


negie. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded -_ of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
s 


suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering works— 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The pre rty is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great Sout y with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or poultry raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. : 

Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 .:°° 
feet. This can be ge at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We .° 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up. OM. 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up _° 
by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. 


BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your © go4) Sp 
family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of J Reailt -— 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots ,(J 156 Fifth Ave 

now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- As New York: ” 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on 40° picase send without 
Long Island now in progress are completed; unti prices climb enor- e cost a oblie the = 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at Y to me our oe an 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- & full Sestunane c kl t 
i me Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- péasing on your offering of 

ully illustrated booklet, FREE. Long Island Real Estate. 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Co. 


Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City .° 


” Address ........ saee aoe wickvunteian 
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$1 50 SUBSCRIBE FOR $1 50 
THE 


Banker an Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sample copies. 





The. Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 








36 West 25th St., New York 
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BMECHANICS 


i ARENCE 












A Practical 
“Mechanics’ Bible” 
of Ready Reference 


Examine This Famous Mechanical Library in Your Home Free 


Cassell’s Cyclopaedia of Mechanics is an authoritative work, well printed and handsomely bound in five volumes. 
Written by a staff of skillful and talented mechanical and technical writers, under the direct editorship of Paul N. 
Hasluck, the foremost living writer on mechanical subjects—every paragraph the $a contribution of an expert. 

The work is practical from cover to cover, constituting a thoroughly trustworthy reference library and key to up- 

to-date workshop practice, full of plainly worded and well illustrated articles of interest to all who want a 
receipt, employ a mechanical process, or stand in need of an item of information concerning mechanical 
and practical matters. This great work fulfills a long felt want among practical mechanics as well as 
amateurs and beginners. Students who have previously found that there is nothing to be learned from 
the compilations of untried and possibly impracticable suggestions and receipts will find Cassell’s 
Cyclopaedia of Mechanics thoroughly dependable and practicable. The work contains over 
6,500 illustrations and 30,000 separately indexed articles ; over 2,500,000 words. The five vol- 
umes number 1760 pages in all, each volume measuring 7!4x1034 inches, strongly bound 
in stout extra durable cloth binding with lettering in gold. The type is large, clear and easy 
to read. So vast in factis the scope of the work that only a leisurely examination can do it 
justice. Thatis why we make you this out-and-out offer to place it freein your home— 
we know you will find it the best and most valuable mechanical library for you. 


Examine This Great Set We want you to SEE this famous 
five volume work for we know you 
of Books at Our Expense will be pleased with its binding, 
paper and printing and the wonderful fund of information it contains. We want you to EX- 
AMINE it thoroughly, for we know you will be quickly impressed with its great practical 
value. We want you to ENJOY the finest mechanical Ae ever offered to discriminat- 
ing professional or amateur nics. price of this complete work in five volumes 
as above described is $18. Just mail us the coupon opposite (send no money) and you 
will receive the set, carriage paid. ine it five days. If, at the end of that time, 
you do not want it, notify us and hold subject to our order. If you keep it, pay us : 4 
$2.00 within five days and the balance $2 a month until paid. tf NAME..+-scccssecececenseesseeeeeeens 


Cassell & Company ey Tereremerrrreeerrrererrr re Srey Ty 
(Est. 1848) 43-45 E. 19th St., New York y re, commen oon oairal th age 






Edited by 
PAUL N. HASLUCK 










































Kindly send me, 
carriage prepaid, 
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The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S: 


MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1911 


E HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 








REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 





American Boy 
OVERLAND MONTH Ly 


American Magazin 
OVERLAND MONTH LY 


Ainslee’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Black Cat 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Cosmopolitan 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Current Literature 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Delineator 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Etude 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Everybody’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Field & Strea 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Good Housekeeping 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Garden 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Housekeeper 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Harper’s Bazaar 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Hampton’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Lippincott’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Metropolitan 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


McClure’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


National Sportsman 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Regular 
Price 
$2.50 


3.00 


2.50 
2.50 
4.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
“4.50 
3.00 
3.00 


2.50 


Clubbing 
Rate 


$2.10 
2.25 
2.35 
2.05 
2.10 
3.00 
2.05 
2.35 
2.35 


2.35 


3.00 
2.25 
2.35 


2.10 


Outing 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Pictorial Review 

Modern Priscilla 

Ladies’ World 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Popular Electricity 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Pictorial Review 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Pacific Monthly 
OVERLAND MONTH LY 


Pearson’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Recreation 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Review of Reviews 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Red Book 
OVERLAN D MONTHLY 


Success 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Smith’s 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Sunset 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Taylor Trotwood 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Travel 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Technical World 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Woman’s Home Companion 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


World To-day 
OVERLAND "MONTHLY 


Regular 
Price 


4.50 


3.30 


3.00 


Clubbing 
Rate 


3.60 


2.35 
2.35 
2.35 


2.35 





ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 








Gentlemen: 
Enclosed pl 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco. Cal. 


find 5 








Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 
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Over 50,000 Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark “‘ Life Stories” 
Are Being Sold Every Month in the Year. 


That Printer of Udell’s. ‘‘ The herald of a new order of fiction that is worth while.*” ‘‘A heart- 
stirring story that will wring tears and laughter.’’ ‘‘ It is human to the very core.** 

The Shepherd of the Hills. The sweetest story ever told. An inspiration to the simple life that 
grips every fibre of your nature as you follow “‘the Old Trail that is, nobody knows, how old.”° 

The Calling of Dan Matthews. ‘Two continents are ringing with discussion over this skillfully mapped 
battle-field of human souls. It throws the spot-light on the heart of the whole matter that is most 
vital to every true.man and woman. 


Davenport Times—*Read it—Jew or Gentile—rich or poor— 
That New Edition — New Plates if you have a heart that even half quickens at the 





. recounting of a plucky fight 
Colored Illustrations Chicago Tribune—"Done to the life.” 

New York Times—''Well written and decidedly interesting.” 
Boston Globe—""A thoroughly good novel.”’ 


2 9 Albany Press— ‘One of the most wholesome and strength- 
. ening brain products of the season.”’ 
New York Sun— Altogether an estimable story."’ 
Atlanta Constitution—''When the reader closes the book he 
em he has learned more of human nature than ever 
efore, 


Illustrations in Color by John Clitheroe Gilbert. 348 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Calling of Dan Matthews 


Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller. 364 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Los Angeles Express—“The great body of people will ‘hear gladly’ and rejoice in this recording of truths many are 
afraid to admit or too saturated with current methods to perceive.” 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes. 352 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


New York Times—"'There are many bits of excellent description in the course of the story, and an atmosphere as fresh 
and sweet and free from modern grime as one would breathe on the Ozark trails themselves,” 


To be Published in August—The Great American Novel 
First Edition, 175,000 Copies 


A story of the Great Colorado Desert. Full The Winning 


. oct. c= oe and be me ae nae 
est. r. Wright’s first novel since ‘“The Call- W 
ing of Dan Matthews,’’ and the greatest of his of Barbara orth 
life work. Pictures by Cootes— made on the scenes of the story. Uniform in binding 
and price with Mr. Wright’s other novels. 

Note to the Reader:—Owing to continuous expressions with regard to the dramatic possibilities of 
Mr. Wright’s novels, and numerous inquiries from all parts of the country with reference to stage produc- 
tions, the publishers desire to state that they are not indifferent to these advantages, but for the present 
they wish the reader to retain only the mental picture as it is presented by the power of Mr. Wright’s pen. 
It is not unlikely that his characters will be portrayed from the American stage in the not far distant future. 


New _— pS ee the aspiration, civic and 
° : moral, of the present day. 
é Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life Chicago News— ‘Renutital oth te Inmaimagn anil in sentiment.” 














“The Cameo of Literature”’ Buffalo Evening News—"It represents dreams of artistic 
magnificence 











Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch—'‘The secret of his power is 
the same God-given secret that inspired Shakespeare and 
upheld Dickens.” 


e 
Grand Rapids Herald—‘It is the greatest story since Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, vies 
: Omaha World-Herald—"'It is a classic in nature and spirit 


and rendering.” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. 
Over 100 pages, size 434x7 inches. Cloth, Net 75 Cents — Full Leather, Boxed, Net $1.25 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS or send your order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


_Our mammoth catalog, size 844 x 5 inches. 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 
is to-day. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
ery book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalogue sent postage prepaid, 
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YOUR BABY 


Should be Happy, Healthy and 
Rosy-cheeked 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


Has nourished thousands of Babies 
to Health and Happiness dur- 
ing the past 54 years, 


BORDEN’S 
_ CONDENSED 
' MILK CO. 


‘*Leaders of Quality’’ 


Est. 1857 New York 








In the manufacture of 


Cocoa Beans of the highest grades only, 
scientfically blended, are used. 


Cleanliness and Workmanship in our Plant 
are as carefully scrutinized as is the 
quality of material used. 


Under such conditions it is not surprising 


nat Cheeylir ? COCOA 


is the acknowledged Best in the World. 
The standard by which others are judged. 
Quality higher than price. 
Price within the reach of all. 













































































Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan $3.00 per day and up 
European plan $1.50 per day and up 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 




















Interior of the Catholic Cathed;al. 
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1. Santa Cruz Church, located in the heart of New Manila. 
2. Augustinian Church, walled city, the oldest in the islands, built A. D. 1500. 





MANILA’s CHURCHES 


BY R. M. 


WOOLLEY 





built centuries ago.—EDIToR.) 





‘(Probably nowhere under the American flag is Holy Week celebrated with so 
much elaboration and imposing effect as in Manila. The 
scribes and illustrates well the character of the churches there, some of which were 


following article de- 








ANILA, known as a city of 

bridges, is far more famous as 

a city of churches. Few cities, 

if any, of equal size, can boast 

of as many places of worship, even ex- 
cluding the numerous convents and mon- 
asteries. Furthermore, the quality of the 
structures is commensurate with the quan- 
tity. The older churches are rich in his- 


Interior of Jesuits’ Church. 


tory and architecture. A large majority 
of these are to be found within the walls 
of the old town, known as the Walled 
City. The distance separating them is 
limited, owing to the small, cramped area 
of this medieval part of the city. All are 
within easy walking distance of any of 
the numerous gates of the walls. 

Much time is spent each year by tourists 


























Plaza McKinley entrance, Catholic Cathedral. 


and, indeed, residents themselves in exam- 
ining the beauties and treasures of the 
staunch old buildings. To the student 
especially they present a most fascinating 
and interesting field of research. They 
have, individually and collectively, been 
the subjects of many books written by ap- 
preciative Spaniards and Americans, some 
of the latter of whom were missionaries 
representing our own denominations. 
The oldest church in the city stands at 
the corner of Calles Palacio and Real, 
Walled City. Here the priests of the San 
Agustin Order dedicated its first building, 
June 24, 1571. Two years later the mas- 
sive structure was completely destroyed by 
fire. The present building arose from the 


ruins. The huge task of rebuilding it was. 


undertaken in the year 1599 by Antonio 
Herrera, a son of the Spanish architect of 
the Escurial. The building has since 
withstood all the severe earthquake shocks, 
many of which have proved the ruin of 
other fine buildings. Within this church 
lie the remains of the justly famous dis- 
coverers, Salcedo and Legaspi, whose gen- 
ius and indomitable wills wrought much 
of Spain’s early history. 


Next in point of antiquity among the 
Catholic churches is probably that of the 
Recoletos Order. It stands at the south 
end of Calle Cabildo, and was completed 
early in the seventeenth century. Its 
striking feature is found in the great 
corner tower, a work of wonderful sym- 
metrical beauty and massive strength. 

Of all the places of worship in the en- 
tire Philippines, the Cathedral is, un- 
doubtedly, the most famous shrine. It 
stands between Calles Cabildo and Pala- 
cio, fronting on Plaza McKinley, and oc- 
cupying a whole square. The present 
Cathedral, the successor of no less than 
four, all of which were destroyed by fire 
and earthquake, is a quarter of a century 
old. The architecture is Byzantine. It 
has nine main entrances, three large 
chapels, several domes, and the choir and 
organ are situated in the middle of the 
nave. Seven years were required to com- 
plete the present building. The confes- 
sionals, altars, shrines and all interior fin- 
ish is of the finest native hardwoods, 
hand-carved. 

While externally not so imposing as 
many of its companions, the church of 
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Santo Domingo Church, illuminated during Holy Week. 


St. Ignatius, on Calle Arzobispo, presents 


a great deal that is beautiful. The exter- 
ior, destitute of architectural comeliness, 
is more than atoned for by the interior 
work of decoration, which is, indeed, 
graceful. ‘The scheme is) wrought in 
carved molave, and the beautifully graven 
pulpit is perhaps one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world. It cost alone more 
than $2,500 in the old Spanish days when 


labor was cheap. Nowadays an American 
priest is usually in attendance. 

The Santo Domingo Church, a stately 
Gothic structure, and one of the largest 
in the city, is well worth traveling miles 
to see, even if one beholds nothing but its 
grandly carved doors. The interior is 
flooded with a religious atmosphere which 
impresses all visitors—that mystic some- 
thing which seems to hover about the 








Chinese Catholic chapel and cemetery. 





























San Sebastian Church, commonly known as “the steel church,’ because tt was 
built of steel shipped from Europe. 
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(rate leading into the walled city, showing moat as it was before being filled in by 
the Americans, and an old church beyond the wall. 
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saintly edifice. Its sacristy contains many 
objects of interest ; its images are bedecked 
profusely in silken robes overladen with 
jewels fit for a prince. The mellow tinge 
of time lends a halo to everything. 

The convents and monasteries attached 
to the churches are veritable treasure 
houses of century-old relics, for the pos- 
session of which the antiquarian might 
reasonably be expected to sell his birth- 
right. Old volumes of the Middle Ages, 
original manuscripts and paintings almost 
obliterated by time decorate the stone 
walls. 

Outside the walls of Intramuros, the 
Spanish name for the Walled City, are lo- 
cated many churches, among which are 
those constructed by Protestant denomi- 
nations since American occupation. While 
the Catholic churches and chapels situ- 
ated in the new city aggregate, perhaps, 
nearly one hundred, few of them compare 
in size or grandeur to the older ones in 
the old town. 

The San Sebastian Church, locally 
known as “‘the steel church,” is, without 


doubt, the most conspicuous church in 


Manila. Its towers, of which there are 
two, are the highest in the city, and may 
be seen from all quarters as well as from 
ships far out in the bay. It is said that 
Commodore Dewey sent an officer to as- 
cend them that he might observe the ef- 
fect of the squadron’s fire during the siege 
of Manila. This church is built entirely 
of steel plates made and fitted in Europe. 
It is especially designed to resist fire and 
earthquake. 

The Tondo Church, located in the tene- 
ment quarter, is the largest building of 
the kind in that densely populated com- 
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munity. Connected with it are many of 
the most vital and historic events pertain- 
ing to the church and the former Govern- 
ment in the Philippines. Its old walls 
and scarred towers have witnessed some 
stirring times. 

The Santa Cruz church occupies an im- 
portant corner in the heart of the business 
center of the new town. It sits at the 
Eastern end of the Escolta, Manila’s 
Broadway. Its massive domes and towers 
and its picturesque surroundings give it 
prominence among the landmarks of the 
city. Its old organ is one of the most in- 
teresting specimens of the kind to be 
found anywhere. 

The most imposing Protestant edifice is 
the Episcopal Cathedral of Saint Mary 
and Saint John, built not long since in 
the American district of Ermita under the 
direction of Bishop Brent. It is a hand- 
some building of stone and concrete, cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church occu- 
pies a site at the corner of Calles Noza- 
leda and San Luis, in Ermita. While not 
imposing in size and style, the little build- 
ing is, nevertheless, roomy, comfortable, 
and becomingly built. A chapel of this 
denomination is maintained in the Santa 
Cruz district, where services in the native 
tongue are held regularly. 

The Presbyterian Church is a recently 
constructed building of concrete and stone. 
It, too, is located in Ermita. This church, 
with its roof garden, represents the more 
modern style of church architecture as we 
krow it in this country. It presents in 
some ways a handsome appearance beside 
the older specimens. 








ESCAPES FROM UNCLE SAM’S OWN 
DEVIL’S ISLAND 


Lonely Islet in the Pacific Where the Hardened Criminals of Army are Hidden Away 


BY FELIX 


UST AT THE TIME that the news 
of the complete justification of 
Dreyfus, the famous prisoner of 
France’s Isle du Diable, had spread 

over the world, and congratulations were 
being showered upon the French army- 
officer, there came the story from our 
own Pacific Coast of another attempt to 
escape from our own Devil’s Island, that 
military prison of the United States on 
the rock of Alcatraz, from which egress 
without a formal permit it has hitherto 
been considered impossible, and from 
which prisoners have tried to escape, but 
in vain. 

Alcatraz lies out in the Bay of San 
Francisco, a mere jutting peak of solid 
rock, inaccessible without permit from the 
Commandant, and to be entered, as at Gib- 
raltar, only by tunnels and serpentines, 
and circled round with palings from which 
rise the stockaded sentry-boxes, and no 
end of guards. In fact, Alcatraz is an 
Isle du Diable in miniature, and sentences 
to it are held as being the most severe 
that a court-martial can inflict. 

It remained, however, for a long-sen- 
tence prisoner at Alcatraz to enact the 
cleverest forgery the United States Gov- 
ernment has yet known, and to carry out 
the most consummate example of nerve of 
which there is record anywhere in our 
official files. 

To realize just what was involved in 

plot, it is necessary to understand 
he situation and nature of the island—in 
hort, to make a little journey to the 
prison peak in the bay of San Francisco. 

it is not a long ride to Alcatraz. Before 
know it, the Government steamer 
draws up at the little wharf—a dock bris- 


}° 


tine with guards and soldiers in blue, and 


J. KOCH 


above them all, the officer of the day, of 
Alcatraz, resplendent in khaki uniform. 

It reminds one of pictures of White 
Russia, and along the trans-Baikal routes. 
Two army mules and an old-fashioned 
wagonette, waiting to convey the new- 
comer up the mountain-side, some Indians 
at work beneath the watchful eye of a 
patrol, another large new barracks for the 
troops in charge, being built almost at the 
shore, and above all, the hill of green, 
with the stockade and the gallery, along 
which still other sentries take their cease- 
less course. Still higher up, there is an- 
other building—stern and penitential, in 
its air, to add the crowning touch to the 
picture. 

There is no parting of the ways at Al- 
catraz. You do as you are bidden at the 
dock. Into the wagonette, and up a steep 
winding hill—such as Gibraltar prides 
herself in possessing—through a tunnel, 
beneath the new barracks, and then on, 
up the heights to headquarters. You are 
tempted to take notes of this road to 
prison, but you hardly dare. There are 
guards everywhere. What if you be taken 
for a spy—by these? 

You are already imbibing the local 
color of the island. One guard recalls the 
time, not long since, when there were but 
250 prisoners on the island. Another re- 
fers to the year 1902, when it is reported 
that the number rose to five hundred, ow- 
ing to the war with Spain, and the conse- 
quent mustering out of the volunteers. 
Eighteen months, then, was the average 
term of committment, though three men 
received life penalty for desertion to the 
enemy at that time. Since the opening of 
the prison, in the year 1852, very nearly 
every crime known to the category of 
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army misdemeanor has been recorded here 
—everything, in fact, from drunkenness 
on guard, for which one may receive six 
months or a year, on upward. Petty lar- 
ceny, strange to say, is one of the most 
frequent causes for confinement at Alca- 
traz. Then, too, Alcatraz is not without 
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At 5:40 in the morning an electric gong 
calls to the day’s work. Then there is the 
daily verification, each prisoner standing 
forth before his cell, to prove his presence. 
It seems foolish, but there have been es- 
capes even from Alcatraz, and the drive: 
tells of how the fogs almost envelop th: 








The Officer of the Day. 


variety. Men‘are sent here from as far 
south as New Mexico, and north to Omaha 
—while St. Louis, or Hawaii, or even the 
Philippines are the other boundaries. 

Prison life, too, is a constant topic of 
conversation, when there is a new-comer 
in the wagonette. 





island in the night, and how, on one such 
night a row-boat came close in, prepared 
to carry off a prisoner as per arrangement 
in a cipher letter the man must have re- 
ceived. Skillful, indeed, must that cipher 
have been, and concocted before the im- 
prisonment, for all mail at Alcatraz is in- 
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1. Alcatraz Island from the bay. ; 
2. San Francisco bay from the parapet. Lighthouse im foreground. 





The Sergeant of the Guard. 


spected before it reaches those within the 
stockades. 

The uniform of Alcatraz, as these men 
line up, is one sufficient in itself to mark 


them as folks apart. It is practically a 
soldier’s suit, dyed brown, and there is a 
heavy P., for prisoner, stamped on the 
back, that he who runs may read, and be 
read, by all whom he may chance to pass. 

Prisoners here are of three classes. On 
arrival, a man is put in the second class, 
and if his conduct be exemplary, he is 
advanced to the first, and may be recom- 
mended to the Secretary of War for a re- 
prieve or a shortening of his sentence. In 
the third class, on the other hand, the 
disorderly and vicious men are set, and 
to them harder tasks are assigned. While 
empleyed at these, they do not earn good 
conduct time, as it is called, by means of 
which all save life-prisoners can earn five 
days off of every thirty to which they have 
been condemned. 

For breakfast at Alcatraz there is mush 
and coffee and bread (butterless, ob- 


viously), and potatoes, too, are added. At 
6:30 the men line up, and by seven, work 
has begun. Everywhere there are guards, 
preventing escape where it might be con- 
templated, and also serving as perpetual 
safeguards against such possibility as 
mutiny. 

As to the ages of the prisoners, the men 
one sces employed on the buildings and 
about the roads, will vary anywhere from 
twenty-one to forty-five, or even fifty. 

Until noon, when there is luncheon as 
per regulation army rations, and then 
again until 4:30 in the afternoon, the 


‘ prisoners are kept at their several tasks. 


At 5:15 supper is served, and from it they 
retire (under dire penalty for disobedi- 
ence to such rule) to within the stockade. 
Many of them make their way into the 
cells. There are 152 of these chambers in 
the so-called “old prison” alone, and four 
companies of infantry see to it that no 
stranger bothers their sleep. 

Tt is this dull routine of prison life that 
drives men to set their brains on edge to 
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one point only, and that—escape. 
If necessity be the mother of invention, 


necessity is certainly abundant enough on 


Alcatraz to exercise the keenest human 
brain, if it would get away from the little 
peak. 

To see the prisoner in his cell is to get 
to the kernel of the island, and to realize 
the boundless hope that can alone inspire 
any man to try to regain liberty from 
thence. 

In company with a commissioned offi- 
cer, you climb the hill to a great stock- 
ade, surrounding the prison-yard, and in 
itself enclosed by a sort of gallery from 
sentry-house to sentry-house, from which 
the sentinels patrol. Beyond this high 
white fencing several buildings seem to 
rise, whetting the curiosity of the visitor. 

You climb onto the stockade, twelve and 
a half feet high, you are told, and look 
down on the prison yard. They are only 
eighty feet over the sea down there, but 
they might as well be eight thousand. 
Just below us is a ditch, twenty-eight feet 
across and guarded by four patrols in the 
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day-time and three at night. That con- 
stitutes the “dead line.” 

Over the moat is the main prison build- 
ing, a great’ two-story frame, set with 
small windows, one window to every two 
men in the cells. There, however, comes 
the next safeguard. The sentry on the 
baleony just behind has charge of the gate 
opening into the division, and is held ac- 
countable for who passes through. 

Only a commissioned officer can give 
the “open sesame” to enter the yard below. 
From the sentry-box at one side, the lever 
operating the gate, a speaking tube ex- 
tends to the sergeant of the guard, so that 
the slightest suspicion of the sentinel may 
be verified. 

If one follows the balcony along, he will 
look down on a second paved court and 
store-room, and can pass on to the dun- 
geon entry. 

Not even for the instant that it requires 
to take a photograph will this point be 
left unguarded, and the call of the ser- 
geant of the guard to replace the lone 
picket while he poses in the picture, is 








A sentry on post. 








The “dead line’ and sentries’ beat. 


taken up from guard to guard, with dra- 
matic vigor, until, dim and echoed by the 
penitentiary walls, it reaches the keeper 
of the prison, the sergeant of the guard. 

Everywhere, as one passes, the prisoners 
stand erect at attention, arms folded be- 
fore them, while the guards present arms. 
Beyond, you can see the peak with a light- 
house and the officers’ homes, and the 
American flag, symbol of liberty, but to 
this one acre of American soil, liberty does 
not apply. A sergeant, with keys at his 
belt, accompanies you into the prison mess 
halls, the heart of Alcatraz! : 

To right and left on the floor of stone, 
bare wooden tables and stools are set, a 
tin-can at each place. Curiously enough, 
at one end of the room there is a stage, 
and there, perhaps once a year, a play is 
given, the play the product of some pris- 
oner. 

They serve you coffee here, at the heart 
of Alcatraz, and over the steaming cup, 
Captain Humphreys, the genial Officer of 
the Day, tells of the escape from Alcatraz. 





“T have delayed the telling until here,” 
he explains, as one’s eyes drink in the air 
of the prison, “that you might appreciate 
all the more the magnitude of the under- 
taking, the escape from Alcatraz. 

“It is now a little over five years ago 
that there was perpetrated on Alcatraz the 
most skillfully planned escape known to 
all army circles, probably. The plan was 
founded on the ruling that through the 
headquarters of the department, and 
through the garrison headquarters, a pris- 
oner may put in an application for len- 
iency, and be allowed to quit the island 
and leave, the sentence not completely 
served. This, of course, is only done in 
cases of exceptionally good conduct and 
the like. 

“There is comparatively little for the 
men to do on Alcatraz, except when build- 
ing is going on, and so, after a month and 
a half on the island a prisoner becomes 
a ‘trusty,’ and is assigned such tasks as 
may arise. 

“Certain among these men, for instance, 





Government steamboat to island. 2. Prisoners unloading cargo. 
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are given charge of certain papers, and 
among them our hero was once counted. 

“Quite a number of these men, it must 
be recalled, are very bright, and not a 
few are graduates of institutions of ad- 
vanced learning. 

“They then become practically clerks in 
the prison-office. 

“There were four in the plot—the head 
of the coterie the chief printer of the 
island, likewise a prisoner. Together, 
these men found the time to draw up and 
print an official paper, such as is used by 
the officers in the city, when filing the pris- 
oner’s applications for leniency, and to 
this they duplicated the signature of the 
commanding officer at Alcatraz. 

‘The documents bore all. manner of 
splendid reasons for executive clemency, 
and one and all of them written as though 
they were the recommendations of the 
commandant of the prison island. 

“This paper, then, the coterie man- 
aged to slip into the prison mail-bag, by 
reason of their duties in the office, and 
over the bay to San Francisco it went, 
undetected. 

“First to Department Headquarters, 
- then from bureau to bureau, and finally 
up to the Department Commander, the lit- 
tle papers made their way. There, seeing 
the strong recommendations of the island 
Governor. the Commandant approved 
them, and ordered the release of the men. 

“Back, then, to the place of their fabri- 
cation, came the orders for pardon, and to 
the headquarters at Alcatraz. From island 
headquarters, re-approved, to the prison 
office they went, bearing the orders to set 
the men free. 

“A soldier’s first duty is to obey orders, 
without question, and the men were set 
free at once by the prison officer. 

“As is the custom in the army prisons, 
each of the men was given a suit of civil- 
ian clothing, hat, shoes and underwear, 
and a check for five dollars. 


“Then they were put on the little boat, 


taken to San Francisco and released, de- 
spite the fact that some of them still had 
three or even four years to serve. 

“Hardly arrived at the Golden Gate 
city, however, their nerve spurred them on 
to still greater things. 

“The original forger in the affair pro- 
ceeded tc duplicate the signature of the 





quartermaster of the department to~four 


checks, $125, in all, placing on the checks 
the reasons for which they were issued— 
such as extra work out of prison hours, 
and the like, and knowing.the forms to be 
employed, secured the money on the loi 
in the city without a jog. 

“Meantime, however, the fraud was dis- 
covered on the island. A sentry, in a 
friendly way, asked the Commandant of 
Alcatraz why these prisoners, of all others, 
had been approved for release. The Com- 
mandant at once denied the recommenda- 
tion. ‘The inquiry caused the Major to 
communicate with the prison office, for 
the production of the papers or some such 
procedure. Suffice it to say, the Com- 
mandant found his autograph forged, and 
immediately communicated with the San 
Francisco police. The craving for liquor 
grows strong with prisoners on the island 
when long abstaining from it, and so 
three, and perhaps all the men, went to 
the grog-shop first of all. Three of them, 
however, knew when they had enough, and 
after imbibing freely, fled. The fourth 
had been arrested for drunkenness on the 
street. His identity became known, and 
he was returned to Alcatraz, where he has 
now an additional forgery charge to serve. 

“As for the others, they have never 
been found.” 

.We pass on into the new barracks, in 
conrse of erection by the prisoners on one 
slope of the mountain, and the great 
blocks of cement and gravel and concrete, 
set in a sort of Italian tenement style, in 
a position that again recalls the British 
stronghold on the Mediterranean, gives 
evidence of the hard work done on the 
island. 

Four companies of from 128 to 130 men 
are to be accommodated by this new build- 
ing, and four floors and a basement are 
contemplated. 

For labor such as this, prisoners are 
brought in squads of ten or fourteen men, 
from different posts around the bay, heav- 
ily handcuffed, and set to work for Uncle 
Sam on the Island. 

A sentence to this isle for twenty years 
might as well be one of solitary confine- 
ment for such time. Conversation runs 
slack among the prisoners, with whom life 
is but ceaseless monotone, so that esca; 
alone can give food for thought! 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN LUZON 


BY J L. SHERWOOD 





Photos by J. C. West and A. M. Darley, Manila. 


EGINNING on Monday, January 

30, 1911, a series of earthquake 

shocks of great intensity shook 

the island of Luzon, the center of 
the disturbance being in and around 
Mount Taal, the great volcano situated 
34 miles due south from Manila. 

In view of the seriousness of the quakes 
and the extent of the loss of life and dam- 
age done, it is surprising that so little at- 
tention was paid the disturbance in the 
press of the United States. 

For the succeeding four or five days 
there were no less than 700 distinct shocks, 
of varying intensity, but some of them 
were as severe as, and some more so, than 
the quake that shook San Francisco in 
April, 1906. 


The voleano has long been considered a 
menace. to the surrounding country, yet, 
despite this fact, people lived in the 
villages and on the farms close to it, just 
as they have insisted upon living and 
still do live close to Vesuvius, and other 
volcanoes noted for their frequent violent 
eruptions. It seems to be the nature of 
some people to court the disasters that 
the past has repeatedly shown to be ever 
imminent. 

The worst part of the eruption was pre- 
ceded by a series of rumblings and shakes. 
Dense clouds of sulphurous smoke, great 
rivers of hot mud and showers of ashes-en- 
sued. The sight was as grand and im- 
posing as it was terrifying. The panic- 
struck dwellers by the mountain-side fled 
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of the scene of the principal disturbance. 
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in great numbers, but so sudden was the 
visitation that in some places escape was 
impossible. Shacks and other structures 
were shaken down or overwhelmed. Flee- 
ing refugees were overtaken in their flight 
and buried in the ashes and mud. Death 
was everywhere. In one village there was 
but one survivor to tell the awful tale of 
destruction. Women were killed while 
rushing away with their children in their 
arms. Scenes of the wildest terror were 
on every hand. 





All that was left of the population of the 


For many square miles about the vol- 
cano the land was devastated by mud and 
ashes. Ashes fell even in far-away Manila, 
where a thin layer of dust overspread the 
place. 

The greatest shock was about 2:30 a. 
m. on January 31st. The eruption was 
then frightful. but magnificent, being ac- 
companied by a startling and imposing 
electrical display. Spectators describe it 
as something grand and appalling. 
Following the eruption, there were ad- 
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mirable efforts to succor the homeless an‘! 
bereaved. The insular Government and 
the army vied with one another in their 
relief operations. The amount of damage 
done, and the.loss of life, at time of pres- 
ent writing, have not yet been accurately 
computed, but both are great. Some of 
the sights were pitiable, and most of 
them tragic and heart-rending. 
Unquestionably the earthquakes and 
eruption were among the most terrible and 
awe-inspiring visitations that Luzon has 





island upon which the volcano was located. 


experienced since the advent of the white 
man; certainly since the advent of the 
Americans. A curious accompaniment of 
the disaster was an atmospheric hot wave, 
the weather being far warmer over a large 
territory immediately after the event than 
before, the high temperature lasting for 
several days. Whether this was a coinci- 
dence or a connected phenomenon can only 
be conjectured. 

The volcano is still in violent, maguifi- 
cent eruption. 
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v'vano of Taal in eruption. 
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OF THE FAR EASTERN 


QUESTION 


BY A. L. PRICE 


Hopkins was a missionary 
Out in China not so very, 
Very long ago. 
Ezra Hopkins, smug, complacent, 
Soon he put himself adjacent 
To a trick, you know. 


Not a trick? Well, not precisely, 
But it passes for it nicely, 

And we'll call it that. 
Hongkong had a money-lender, 
Incidental whisky-vendor ; 

These two had a chat. 


Hopkins left Hongkong for station 
To dispense a free salvation 
And a high-priced brand ; 
Pitted all his Occidental 
Brains against the Oriental : 
Worked with cunning hand. 


Lured with heaven, scared with Tophet, 
Sank his forty per cent profit, 

Unbroke cases sold; 
Made himself with courts officious, 


Threatened them with vengeance vicious, 


Of Marines he told. 


Rogue he was, at all crimes winking, 

Hearing naught except the clinking 
Of the kumshaw’s gold; 

But he made a fatal error 


When he bucked the Scotch McLerragh, 


Him he undersold. 


For McLerragh, missionary 

Of the Presbyterians, very 
Cautious in his acts, 

Told the people how the Yankee 


Skinned them with a barely “thank ’ee ;” 


Stated simple facts. 


Then the people rose in riot, 

Burned the houses, robbed the quiet 
Missionaries there ; 

Threatened them with oil and burning, 

Took the red gold of their earning, 
Looted them for fair. 


In Hongkong they told their story, 

Papers published wide their glory— 
Martyrs to the cause; 

Talked about the peril Asian, 

Threatened Europe’s quick invasion, 
Gave the world no pause. 


So the papers bullied nations, 

Who instructed their legations 
In. a note polite, 

That the Governments expected 

Money for the wronged, ejected 
Missionaries white. 


The legations intimated, 

And, in careful language, stated 
That, if coin was rare, 

Some big firms would take it over— 

All the claims they could discover— 
For a cession there. 


So they’re looting poor old China— 
She’s the dish-rag washing Dinah 
At the sink to-day, 
And they scare us with suggestion 
Of the fatal Eastern question 
In a subtle way. 


It is politics, my sonny, 

Capital is making money. 
Yeliow Peril means 

That the West is looting Asia—- 

From the Mandarin to Geisha— 
There the war scare leans. 








THE PASSING OF SHORTY 


BY M. E. STICKNEY 


HORTY was all in!” 

In awed tones the news passed 
through the camp, while startled 
groups hurried up the hill to 

stare at the poor husk of a comrade lying 
there in his tent, unkempt and uncovered, 
just as he had thrown himself down the 
night before on that comfortless cot of 
gunny-sacks, sagging almost to earth in 
its rude pine frame. 

Somehow it had never entered the minds 
of those who looked that death could come 
among them here in Chuckwalla, all hale 
and hearty fellows as they were. The idea 
came as a shock distinctly unnerving, and 
there was a feeling that Casey, proprietor 
of the Oasis saloon, but properly recog- 
nized the demands of the situation when 
he said: “Boys, the drinks is on me!” 

And Casey’s cheer put new heart into 
them, so much so, indeed, in the case of 
Dan Mulligan that he was soon loudly 
insisting they were but-victims of a ridicu- 
lous blunder. 

“Shorty gone over the range!” he 
scoffed. “An’ what for wud he be cashin’ 
in, an’ him aloive an’ kickin’ but yister- 
day? Give him toime to schlape it off, I 
say. Ain’t we all seen him stretched out 
loike a log before this? And didn’t he al- 
ways come out of it? Give him toime, I 
say.” 

And with another round of drinks the 
feeling became general that Dan might 
be right. At any rate they were all agreed 
that it was only fair to Shorty to “give 
him a show.” 

In no case, however, was confidence so 
great that a man could go about his busi- 
ness as though nothing had happened. 
When desire to “set em up” languished, 
the crowd but drifted to the shade in front 
of the saloon, where, distributed upon bar- 
rels and boxes, they talked of leads and 
claims, of the “float somebody had found 
the day before, of the boom Chuckwalla 


was bound to have before the winter set 
in—of anything and everything but the 
one subject uppermost in every mind, 
while they waited, waited, trying to post- 
pone the dreadful certainty. 

The sun crept higher over the rock- 
ribbed hills, flooding the camp with its 
white-hot glare, but in that weather-worn 
tent on the hillside, Shorty slumbered on 
unheeding. By and by came his burros, 
three small, mouse-colored creatures, nos- 
ing inquiringly about, so far emboldened 
at length that they might have pushed 
their way inside the swaying tent flaps, but 
for a skillfully aimed stone from a hand 
below. 

“He was always a fool about them bur- 
ros,” Jim Corwin reminiscently remarked, 
“fryin’ a pancake apiece for ’em every 
mornin’ whether the flour was low or not. 
I remember oncet over in the Panamint, 
when he was short of grub and making a 
dry camp, that thar Jinny takin’ a sneak 
an’ gobblin’ Shorty’s breakfast right off 
his plate, an’ him with no kick comin’. He 
was sure soft on them burros.” 

‘‘He had a good heart in him,” Red Wil- 
lis declared with an unconscious sigh, 
while even optimistic Dan failed to notice 
the use of the past tense. 

But even though hope palpably died as 
they waited, none the less they doggedly 
stuck by the determination to give poor 
Shorty “a show.” Not till after they had 
fortified themselves with the mid-day 
meal, to say nothing of several new rounds 
of drinks, did the little company again 
wend its way up the hill, this time to 
sadly decide beyond question that the 
sleeper was not “coming out of it.” 

“All the doctors in the land couldn’t 
say more nor less than that Shorty’s all 
in,” declared Casey, who had made him- 
self chief of the investigating committee. 
“T expect it’s up to us to hold a coroner’s 
inquest now.” 

2 
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” some- 


“But we ain’t got any coroner, 
body objected. 

“All the same, we can rustle a jury, an’ 
that’s always the biggest half in an in- 
quest,” retorted the author of the idea, 
his tone calculated to discourage further 
argument. “TI say it’s the thing to do. 
S’posin’ there’s some inquiry about this 
business! I expect Shorty’s got folks 
somewhere.” 

“He’s got a wife back East,” Jim Cor- 
win explained, answering the glances 
turned upon him. 

“Well, s’posin’ she gits the sheriff at 
Tonopah, an’ he comes nosin’ around here, 
suspicionin’ gun-play, or some such fool- 
ishness—what are we goin’ to do?—him 
bein’ planted, an’ nothin’ to show he ain’t 
as full of holes as a collander. I say it’s 
a time for us all to pull together an’ take 
no chances. So I move you that this crowd 
resolve itself into a coroner’s jury, namin’ 
Dude Drayton. there, secretary. There’s 
a paper pad on that box in the corner, 
Dude, and here’s a pencil. Now, s’posin’ 
you write somethin’ like this: 

“We, citizens of Chuckwalla, the sec- 
ond Comstock of Nevada—— ” 

“What’s the use of putting in that hot 
air—that about the Comstock?”  inter- 
rupted Houghton, proprietor of their one 
general merchandise establishment. “What 
is that got to do with the poor cuss yon- 
der ?” 

“For them that don’t know nothin’ 
about mines, an’ for them that’s natural- 
born knockers anyhow, I don’t know that 
it’s got anythin’ to do,” snapped Casey, 
contemptuously. “But if you’re arguin’ 
that this camp ain’t got the makin’s of a 
second Comstock, I’ll jest ask you to step 
down to my place an’ take another look 
at them assays from the Chuckwalla 
group—that’s all. If we don’t believe in 
the camp, what on earth are we here for?” 

“That’s right,” endorsed a boozy voice 
in the background. 

“I’m not saying anything against the 
camp,” Houghton truculently retorted. 
“I’m only saying it’s fool business putting 
hot air into a document of that sort.” 

“An’ did anybody ask for your opinion ? 
—'cause, if they did, I wish you’d take 
em out an’ give it to ’em private, for I’m 
free to remark I wouldn’t give a white 
chip for all the thinkin’ you’d do in a 
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year, on this, or any other subject,” cried 
the now wholly aroused Casey. 

With all the uplifting trend of the cen- 
turies, thin at best is the veneering which 
civilization has thrown over primeval say- 
agery, and all too easily worn through in 
the life which men make for themselves 
apart from woman and her softening in- 
fluence. The men of Chuckwalla, the evils 
of their bachelor cookery supplemented by 
the more mischievous offerings of Casey’s 
bar, where every one of them suffering 
from what has been aptly termed the re- 
morse of a guilty stomach, their common 
ailment all unguessed. Nerves were all 
on edge, and tempers gone to the bad. 
Dan Mulligan had several times remarked 
of late that “it seemed loike ivry wan was 
spoilin® for a foight—an’ especially 
Casey.” 

Moreover, if there was any one man who 
more than another got on the _ saloon- 
keeper’s nerves, it was Houghton, who, in 
fact, was far from being a favorite with 
anybody. For one thing, he had a certain 
hidebound prejudice in respect to doing 
business on a cash basis, which, in popu- 
lar judgment, went beyond reason or de- 
cency. That the owner of the Chuck- 
walla group, for instance, the property 
that had called the camp into existence 
with its phenomenal surface showing, and 
which now was only waiting for capital to 
come in and develop the bonanza it should 
logically be at depth, that a man of such 
potential wealth as this should be refused 
credit for a sack of flour, was regarded as 
not only an affront to the individual, but 
to the whole camp, in the unpatriotic lack 
of faith it betrayed. And to this weak- 
ness for fine figuring they would also 
charge shortcomings in respect to certain 
obligations counted as unwritten law. 
Casey had made contemptuous count, and 
upon occasion did not hesitate to proclaim 
just what number of times Houghton had 


. felt- called to “set ’em up” in the Oasis, 


his perfunctory good fellowship commonly 
finding expression in proffer of cigars 
from his own stock, and such cigars as 
the saloon man declared were an insult to 
a smoker’s intelligence. In short, in the 
judgment of Chuckwalla, Houghton fig- 
ured as “a tight wad,” and from the popu- 
lar viewpoint, worse than this could be 
said of no man. 
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-And Houghton, perfectly comprehend- 
ing the ill-favor accorded him, while still 
for unconscious egotism unable to clearly 
analyze its causes, bitterly resented what 
seemed to him a rank injustice, hatred 
for them all seething within him in fiercer 
flame for each day’s developments. And 
especially was his anger gocused upon 
Casey, as chief among his enemies. 

“Perhaps the one that solicited my opin- 
ion was the same one that made you czar 
of this camp,” he wrathfully retorted now, 
his right hand settling ominously upon a 
hip pocket as he added, ‘“‘and I for one 
would be perfectly willing to take him 
out and tell him on top of that, there’s 
more than one man sick and tired of see- 
ing you run everything from a dog-fight 
up. This is a free country.” 

It was indeed a free country, as was 
made clear by the promptness with which 
Casey’s hand came away from his hip 
pocket, a Colt’s ’44 in its grasp. Every- 
body realized that Houghton had taken 
his life in his hands, two or three of the 
more cautious tumbling all over one an- 
other in their hasty dive for the tent flaps. 
But Mulligan’s hand closed like a vice on 
the saloon man’s wrist. 

“For the love of hivin, can’t ye have 
sinse?” he cried. “Ain’t it the shame for 
ye to be scrappin’ here, lavin’ the flies to 
ate what’s left of poor Shorty, an’ him not 
able to lift hand or fut? Sure, ye’ve both 
had a dhrink too much, an’ small blame to 
ye, considerin’ the occasion; but cut out 
the rough-house an’ git down to business. 
Ain’t we got the funergl to think of later? 
Come, now, Casey, go on wid the docy- 
ment. Read us what you got, Dude.” 

“We, citizens of Chuckwalla, the sec- 
ond Comstock of Nevada— ” put in the 
secretary, hastily. 

“That’s all roight. Now g’wan, Casey; 
what next ?” 

“T say it’s business to put in that little 
blow-out about the camp,” blustered the 
saioon man, still glowering at Houghton. 
“We'll never have a boom here on earth 
if we don’t advertise; and we don’t want 
to lose no chance.” 

“That’s right,” endorsed the boozy 
voice in the background. 

“Well, lave it go an’ git on wid the next 
chapter, can’t ye?” urged Dan, impa- 
tently. “Sure ye don’t want to forgit 


there’s a coffin to be built, an’ toime flyin’, 
bedad. G’wan, Casey.” 

“Well, unless there’s some other gazaboo 
wants to butt in an’ take the words out of 
my mouth,” ostentatiously turning his 
back upon the too evidently contemptuous 
Houghton. “Let’s se—— ‘We, citizens 
of Chuckwalla, the second Comstock of 
Nevada, bein’ assembled an’ met together 
as a coroner’s jury, do solemnly vow an’ 
declare that Shorty, otherwise known as 
George J. Williams, came to his death 
by > Why, say, boys, what are you 
figurin’ was the reason Shorty cashed in? 
Any of you know anythin’ ailin’ him ?” 

‘“‘Nawthin’ but a thirst that was like the 
fires of hell, bein’ it was never quenched,” 
ventured Red Willis, with a half-contrite 
glance at the still figure on the cot. 

“That never killed nobody, except over 
in Death Valley, with no drinks to be 
had,” the saloon man hastily retorted. 

“Seems like he jes’ natchelly done it of 
his own will an’ accord,” Jim Corwin help- 
lessly opined. 

“Well, put it that way,” said Casey, 
looking relieved. “That’s as good as any- 
thin’ else, besides being Gospel truth. You 
got the rest of it all written, Dude? Well, 
now, say ‘He come to his death of his own 
free will and accord on this sixteenth day 
of October, 1904, hour unknown.’ Now, 
we'll all sign it right here in the presence 
of the corpse, an’ then if any sheriff comes 
botherin’ around, we'll just sling that 
paper in his face an’ tell him to go to 
the devil.” 

Dude Drayton, so-called in derision, be- 
cause he was the untidiest fellow in camp, 
seemed of a mind to offer amendment or 
suggestion, but after clearing his throat, 
with a mumbled “Seems to me,” gave it 
up and held forth the paper for its pro- 
posed signatures, perhaps remembering 
his unpaid bill at the Oasis, and deeming 
it unwise to provoke discussion with 
Casey. 

“T expect we'll have to have that bar 
of yours to make the coffin,” Slim Bowers 
observed, with the air of one who had 
been deeply considering the question of 
ways and means. “It’s the only boards in 
the place that’s long enough, except 4 

“Well, I expect Houghton’s counter is 
as long as my bar,” put in Casey in tones 
of decided objection. 
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“Sure,” Bowers grinningly agreed, “but 

seemed like it might be a question whether 
he’d stand for it,” with that in the tone 
and the glance accompanying it which 
could not fail to touch to the quick the 
store keeper’s already ruffled temper. 

“You bet I won’t stand for it!” he 
wrathfully declared. “I’ve been put upon 
and imposed upon from the day I struck 
this camp; but I draw the line right here. 
Casey can turn barrels on end for a coun- 
ter a whole lot better than I can, and 
more appropriate, too, considering how 
much of Shorty’s money he’s raked in 
first and last. And with that lumber cost- 
ing me a hundred and fifty dollars a thou- 
sand freighted from Tonopah——” 

“And do you think I got mine any 
cheaper?” roared Casey. “If you think 
you're going to bulldoze me—you little, 
spindle-legged, _nickel-pinchin’ _back- 
Kaster e 

But now it was Red Willis who essayed 
the role of peace-maker. “For Gawd’s 
sake, put off the duel till after the fun- 
eral,” he disgustedly urged. “We ain’t got 
time to make more’n one coffin this after- 
noon—say nawthin’ of the question of 
“lumber.” 

“An’ wud ye be havin’ poor Shorty bur- 
ied in a blanket loike a squaw, an’ him 
wid plenty to pay for all he be’s wantin’? 
put in Dan, punctuating the query with 
an angry oath. “Don’t ivry wan know he 
was ownin’ the half of all thim claims 
that Corwin’s foriver braggin’ about? An’ 
good claims, too, bedad: none betther in 
the district.” 

“Well, when it comes to that,” inter- 
posed Corwin, hesitantly, his thin face 
reddening, “I allow Shorty an’ me was 
partners when we started out from Tono- 
pah last spring, to share an’ share alike in 
everthing. But since that time we got 
lost in Death Valley, an’ us near three 
days without water, an’ most goin’ crazy, 
Shorty ain’t never been the same. You 
know how it’s been since we come here— 
him layin’ off, doped with Casey’s booze 
more’n half the time, an’ me out in the 
hills sweatin’ for.two. I was calculatin’ 
to kick him out pretty soon anyway, an’ 
now——” 

“Oh, if you’re figurin’ on jumpin’ the 
claims!” Casey comprehensively inter- 
rupted. 
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you were right, all 












The sentiment of the camp did not. favor 
claim jumping. But every one knew that 
Corwin but told the truth; and while, 
even so, they would all have been strenu- 
ous in maintaining Shorty’s rights had 
he been alive to profit by it, it was evi- 
dent that now they must consider the ques- 
tion from a changed point of view. 

“Well, I don’t know that it makes much 
difference to the poor cuss now,” he said, 
when he had summed up all the pros and 
cons in his own mind. “An’ he sure didn’t 
tote fair.” 

“But lavin’ the claims out, ain’t I tell- 
ing ye he’s got money to pay for all the 
boords he be’s wantin’?” urged Dan, ex- 
citedly. “For ’twas me got a money or- 
dher cashed for him last toime I was in 
Tenopah, money his wife had been sindin’. 
Sure, he can’t have got away wid all of it, 
even wid his thirst. Look in his pockets, 
some of you.” 

There was a general movement toward 
the sagging cot, followed by a simultane- 
ous drawing back. It was disconcerting 
to have advances met by that awful, gog- 
gling stare and such horrid showing of 
teeth, and especially from a face that but 
yesterday had worn such a different as- 
pect. 

“You take the job, Dude. It’s you that’s 
nearest him,” urged Dan in wheedling 
tone. 

For an instant Drayton showed symp- 
toms of protest, but then, as though 
ashamed of the weakness, swung himself 
to the uninviting task with an air of bra- 
vado. 

“All right—with apologies to you, 
Shorty,” he exclaimed. “Hold out your 
hat for the collection, Casey. A comb; 
remains of a plug of tobacco; a silver 
watch; and here’s a purse with a dollar 
and six bits in silver, and a roll of bills 
which some of the rest of you can count, 
while I look in the left-hand pocket. But 
right, about his 
finances, Dan.” 

“And now see how long it will take 
Casey to change his mind and decide that 
he is willing to sell the boards—at his 
own figure,” put in Houghton in sarcastic 
aside to the man at his elbow. 

The subject of the remark caught the 
words, as it was obviously intended that 
he should, his immediate response a blow 

















which must have felled the other to earth 
had it not been parried by one no less 
vicious. All unheeded the chorus of pro- 
test, and would-be peace-makers, threat- 
ened with broken heads for their meddling 
and quick to perceive the menace of such 
encounter in the narrow limits of the tent, 
were promptly merged in a flying wedge 
making for the safety of the open. 

Bif!—bif!—bif! The thudding sound 
was only broken by the labored breathing 
of the combatants, who now were seeing 
red, the lust for murder growing with 
every stinging blow, when Drayton, hard- 
ly conscious of what he did, blindly seek- 
ing to create a diversion, suddenly waved 
between the angry faces the last object 
drawn from the dead man’s pocket. 

“Look at this!” he cried. “What do you 
know about this?” 

He could not have succeeded better in 
his purpose. As though a ghost had come 
between them, the frenzied men drew 
apart, staring at the dangling object with 
bulging eyes from which the blaze of an- 
ger was suddenly extinguished. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” explosively 
ejaculated Casey. 

“A baby’s stocking!” gasped Houghton, 
reaching out a hand grown limp, to assure 
himself by touch that his eyes had not 
deceived him. 

“And something in the toe of it!” ex- 
claimed the other, seizing upon the small 
brown stocking in turn, and curiously 
emptying its contents on one hard palm. 


“A couple of nuggets!—and nuggets to. 


make your eyes stick out!” he cried, in- 
credulously. “Gee!—wouldn’t that jar 
you?—To think of old Shorty packin’ 
around truck like that, an’ him never tell- 
ing where he made the strike!” 

“Belonged to that kid of his that died,” 
Corwin explained, who, now that peace 
was declared, had sheepishly made his 
way inside again, discreetly followed by 
the others. ‘”T'was all he had left from 
a year at Nome—blew in the rest. But 


seemed like when he found them nuggets - 


he gave ’em to the kid, an’ when the little 
feller died—well, seemed like Shorty still 
figgered the specimens belonged to the boy, 
an’ he wouldn’t never cash ’em in.” * 

“He had a good heart in him,” Red 
Willis appreciatively remarked. 
“An’ to think of Shorty packin’ that 
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around all this time, an’ drunk or sober 
never sayin’ a word!” Casey wonderingly 
exclaimed, his voice so changed, so gentle, 
that they hardly recognized it as his, while 
he passed the small stocking from one 
hand to the other, with a touch clumsily 
caressing. “It beats the devil, though, how 
a little shaver like that gits a holt of a 
man!” he presently added, the observation 
punctuated with an unconscious sigh. “I 
used to have a youngster with feet jes’ 
about that size—the cutest little cuss !— 
comin’ not more’n to the top of my boot 
when he took sick an’ died. Jes’ natchelly 
killed his mother. *Twarn’t more’n a year 
before she followed him, an’—well, I ex- 
pect I know jes’ how poor old Shorty was 
feelin’ when he packed around that little 
sock. As you say, Red, he had a good 
heart in him. An’ when it comes to bury- 
ing him—well, of course, we want to put 
him under decent. An’ as to the boards—I 
expect Houghton an’ me had better toss 
up to see whose counter goes. That’ll be 
fair—eh, Houghton? Well, is it heads 
or tails? Heads? All right, an’ you’re 
it, Houghton, though if you don’t want to 
stand for it @ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the store-keeper 
hurriedly returned, his eyes glued to the 
small brown stocking. “I guess I can 
spare the boards about as well as you can, 
Casey.” 

‘Well, don’t forgit you’re going to git 
paid for all that’s took. An’ mebbe I can 
rip off two or three from down in front of 
my bar, to help you out till you can git 
more from Tonopah,” the saloon man re- 
joined in cordial good humor. “Time 
like this we all want to pull together.” 


* * * * 





It was late afternoon when all that was 
left of poor Shorty, unkempt and un- 
clean, was placed in its rude pine casket. 

“A pretty tight fit! I expect we made 
a little mistake in the measurements; but 
we got him in all right!” panted one of 
the volunteer carpenters in congratulatory 
tone, as he drove the last nail. 

“And considering what tools we had to 
work with, I think we made a pretty good 
job of it,” his colleague complacently re- 
turned. “If we only had a little furni- 
ture stain and some kind of handles we 
could sling style to beat the band. But— 
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for heaven’s sakes, look at Dude! He’s 
got on a black coat!” 

“And he’s shaved himself, and put on 
a boiled shirt!” cried the other incredu- 
lously. 

As the one college man of the camp, it 
had been deemed fitting to ask Drayton 
to “run the funeral,” and now, as they 
watched his approach, it was more than 
ever clear to them all that no mistake had 
been made in this selection. 

‘*He’s even got on a white necktie! Gee 
whizz!” gasped Willis. “But when you 
come to think of it, it might be more fittin’ 
if we’d all put our coats on.” 

“Sure thing!” The words were a signal 
for a general scattering, the little company 
so improved in appearance when they pres- 
ently reassembled that they could not 
withhold certain glances of pleased ap- 
preciation and pride. 

“People may think Chuckwalla is out- 
side the limits of civilization,” Casey com- 
placently observed, “but when we lay our- 
selves out to put on dog, I guess we can get 
there without callin’ on Tonopah nor 
Goldfield neither.” 

“T d’know but we’d ought to have 
slicked up Shorty a little bit,” Willis 
doubtfully suggested. 

“Oh, no; *twould never show on him!” 
rejoined Morris, with a reassuring glance 
at the closed pine box. “But I’m glad 
were showing him proper respect just 
the same.” 

“T’ve got a prayer book,” said Drayton, 
rather diffidently exhibiting the small vol- 
ume in his hand. “Mither put it among 
my things when I was leaving home, and 
it has somehow stuck by me. Comes in 
handy now. * And do any of you fellows 
know the words of ‘Nearer My God to 
Thee?’ I was thinking that would be 
good to sing, if we could manage it.” 

“T’m on,” said Casey, surprising them 
all. ‘‘Used to sing in the choir when I 
was young—courted my wife there. Lord, 
boys, I wisht you could have heard her 
sing! She——” His voice trailed off 
into silence, his eyes, fixed on the far hori- 
zon, seeing no one might say what visions 
of the past, his ears alive to harmonies 
which only he might hear. 

“T can swing in on the chorus alright,” 
confidently promised Mel Morris, who ran 
the roulette wheel in the rear of the Oasis. 


“Don’t know as I’m very strong on the 
words, but I can come in with some kind 
of a tenor, once you get the thing started,” 
Red Willis cheerfully declared. “And 
Corwin there is good for a dandy bass. 
We'll back your play all right, Dude. 
Don’t you worry.” 

The coffin was lifted to the open wagon, 
a freighting outfit, dusty and worn from 
hard service. Drayton climbed to the high 
seat beside the driver, while the others 
decorously ranged themselves two by two 
behind, in slow march to the spot which 
had been hollowed out among the grease- 
wood for Shorty’s last resting place. 

It impressed them all profoundly, this 
first funeral of Chuckwalla. Like a beni- 
son, the sunset flamed over them, the 
wonderful sunset of the desert, as they 
stood with bared heads through the sim- 
ple service. Probably not one among them 
gave conscious thought to the beauty of 
that tender light, for the moment trans- 
figuring the grim, gray landscape, but 
with all was vague realization of fitness 
and harmony. 

“*Karth to earth—dust to dust—ashes 
to ashes!’ ” 

There was unaccustomed moisture in 
more than one eye as Drayton, with such 
new dignity and such impressive cadence 
that he seemed almost a stranger among 
them, read that beautiful old service for 
the dead. But it was the singing that 
worked most upon their feelings. They 
had not dreamed it was in them to com- 
pass such rich harmony as pealed forth in 
that grand hymn, every one of them 
amazed and secretly not a little proud, to 
find how’ many of the lines had lingered 
in memory from boyhood’s days. 

* * * 

“Tt was great!” Casey enthusiastically 
declared, as they wended their way back 
to carp, after they had all turned to and 


. filled the grave, stamping upon the sodless 


soil at last by way. of discouraging 
marauding coyotes. “I tell yoy.no sky- 
pilot in all this land could hav¥e slung 
Scripture with more style than did Dude 
this day. But the singin’ !—say, that got 
me right where I live! I only wish poor 
Shorty could ’ave heard it.” 

“T was thinking of his wife,” Houghton 
remarked in a muffled tone, blowing his 
nose, with a furtive dab at either eye. 
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‘Seems a shame for a man that’s got a 
wife to have to shuffle off without her even 
being on hand to drop a tear on his grave.” 

“Yes, I was thinkin’ of her, too. An’ 
when you write to her, Dude—for I ex- 
pect that job is up to you—you want to 
sling in somethin’ about this send-off we 
give him. It ought to be comfortin’ to 
her.” 

“Sure,” Drayton absently agreed. “But 
speaking of her, I tell you, boys, I’m sorry 
for that little woman. I was looking 
through some letters I found in his tent— 
had to, you know, to find where we could 
get in touch with her. And she appears 
to be true blue—a dressmaker, I take it, 
who has been stitching and scrimping to 
send every possible penny -out to Shorty, 
with the idea that he was going to plant it 
all in some sure-thing gold mine and 
grow up a crop of millions. And consid- 
ering the way so much of it went—well, 
it’s hard lines.” 

“Seems like no fellow ever gets playin’ 
a rotten game but there’s some woman in 
the background to get the worst of it,” 
Mel Morris sententiously observed. 

“That's right,” agreed the boozy one 
in the beckground. 

“Say, Dude, you want to put them nug- 
gets in the toe of the little sock, jes’ like 
they was, when you send it to her,” Red 
anxiously advised. 

“‘An’ when you’re writin’, you can tell 
her about them claims,” Corwin rather 
sheepishly put in. “For I reckon a half 
is comin’ to her alright. Shorty didn’t 
pull fair, but we was partners jes’ the same 
an’ I ain’t takin’ advantage of no widders. 
You tell her V’ll have the papers fixed 
up first time I go to Tonopah, an’ she 
won’t have to pay no recordin’ fees nei- 
ther.” 

“And while you’re about it, put in what 
cash there is, too, Dude,” exclaimed 
Houghton, eagerly. “I can stand the do- 
nation of the boards. Fact is, I’ve got a 
wife and kid of my own back East—a boy 
that’s wearing about the same kind of a 
little stocking that we found in Shorty’s 
pocket, and a woman that’s true blue, too. 
T’ve been saving and scrimping to scrape 
together to build a little shack and buy 
some furniture, thinking maybe I could 
get them out here before Christmas. Per- 
haps some of you fellows may have 
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thought I was figuring almost too close 
sometimes, but I had to go in debt for a 
part of my stock, and with the camp not 
picking up the way we expected it to— 
well, it’s been slow work. And the way 
I’ve missed the wife and kid! Why, I 
tell you that when I looked at that little 
brown sock to-day there was a lump in 
my throat as big as a hen’s egg. That’s 
the kind of a fool a man can be when he 
is a fool.” 

“I know,” rejoined Casey, reaching one 
huge, hairy hand in brotherly friendliness 
to the other’s shoulder. “I’ve felt that 
way myself more’n once, an’ when ’twas 
somethin’ worse than lack of money that 
was stoppin’ me sendin’ for ’em, too. But 
when it comes to gittin’ your folks out 
here, Houghton, you jes’ want to git a 
hustle on an’ do it. Why, it’s jes’ what 
this camp needs to start things—to git 
a real family here. It would begin to 
seem like a real place then. An’ for the 
sake of the place—well, I ain’t any bloated 
bondholder, but I got -a little wad layin’ 
idle in the Tonopah Bank, an’ I want to 
say that if the loan of a few hundred dol- 
lars would start that shack to buildin’, 
why, you’re welcome as the day to it, 
Houghton.” 

“And I’ve got a lot of furniture over 
in Goldfield that’s only been keepin’ me 
poor payin’ storage on it since my wife 
quit me,” put in Red Willis, eagerly, “‘an’ 
if you could take it in an’ use it, Hough- 
ton, you could figure you’d be jes’ nat- 
chelly savin’ me money.” 

“Casey, youre a man! An’, faith, 
Willis, you’re another!” cried Dan Mul- 
ligan, delightedly. “But ’tain’t for you 
two to be hoggin’ it all, an’ I move you, 
boys, that we take up a collection roight 
now to square Houghton on the counter— 
sure, it ain’t for him to be makin’ it a do- 
nation, though it’s proud we are of him 
for the willingness. But he’s got that 
wife an’ baby to think of. An’ thinkin’ of 
thim, too, I move you, boys, that we all 
turn to to-morry morning an’ make ’dobe 
bricks for his residence—for didn’t we 
foind the ’dobe clay to bate the worruld 
whin we was diggin’ the cache for poor 
Shorty beyant? An’ ain’t that betther 
for the climate nor any frame house he 
could be buildin’, to say nothin’ of the 
cheapness? Sure, the kid will hang up a 
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Christmas stockin’ be your own fireside, 
Houghton, niver fear.” 

But Houghton had broken down com- 
pletely, his face hidden in his hands, while 
he sobbed like a boy. “I can’t tell you, 
Casey, how I appreciate your offer—what 
it means to me, coming from you!” he 
brokenly exclaimed after a moment. “And 
you, too, Willis. I should never have ex- 
pected it. And all the rest of you! Oh, 
boys, I haven’t deserved it, for I know I’ve 
had a grouch on ever since I struck the 
camp, and with all the bad luck I’ve 
had——” 

Words failed him, and he could only 
wring Casey’s hand in convulsive grati- 
tude while the others looked away, touched 
to the heart, but no less ashamed for him 
for the weakness of such a soft-hearted 
break-down. 

“Oh, well, luck will be coming our way 
now we've had a funeral,” put in Mel 
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Morris, with the superstition of his kind, 
good-naturedly anxious to change thie sub- 
ject and help Houghton regain his self- 
possession. “I’ve seen it time and again. 
A camp never strikes its best gait till it 
gets a graveyard started. And when you 
get a shooting scrape—look out for a real 
boom.” 

‘Faith, there was wan toime this day 
whin it looked loike we was so close to the 
shooting that mebbe it’ll count for us,” 
put in Dan, with his whimsical twist of a 
grin. “An’ if it’s old Shorty’s that’s 
bringin’ us luck wid startin’ the grave- 
yard, it’s all well that inds well, an’ God 
rist his sowl, says I.” 

“And God rest the soul of the kid that 
wore the little brown sock !” Morris laugh- 
ingly added. 

“Amen to that!” said Houghton rever- 
ently, lifting his hat. 

“The drinks are on me!” said Casey. 











REMEMBRANCE 


BY DAVID MacLEAN 


I looked as through a phantom mist of years; 
I saw as in a dream of long ago; 
And now for one brief moment it appears— 
That strange and wondrous soul I used to know. 


*Tis midnight on the heavy, heaving deep ; 
The weary waves a moment cease to roll; 

A gallant ship rides past; the waters sleep— 
They know nor heed not whither is its goal. 


"Tis dawn upon the prairie’s boundless waste ; 


Cold silence pauses and resigns her sway ; 
A mighty train bounds by with eager haste— 
*Tis gone, I know not. whither, on its way. 


*Tis noon-day in my happy, hopeful life; 

Her face beams softly one all-welcoming smile ; 
Alas, ’tis gone! My soul resumes its strife. 

Oh, why might not my vision pause awhile? 


Tis twilight on the earth and sea and sky; 

The day has closed upon my lingering sight; 
I look upon the sleeping world and sigh. 

My dream has shone, and vanished into night. 





AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


HE INTIMATE relations now 

existing between the United 

States, the Hawaiian and Phil- 

ippine Islands, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Isthmus of Panama, have 
brought the diseases of the tropics to the 
earnest attention of the American people. 
Until quite recently, the graduate of any 
medical school in the United States had 
very vague ideas of leprosy, cholera and 
the rarer skin diseases, and was unable to 
diagnose them correctly. There are very 
few country practitioners in temperate re- 
gions who recognize leprosy when they see 
it; while plague, anaemia, dysentery, 
beriberi and many other “tropical” dis- 
eases are quite unknown to them. 

The importance of the study of tropical 
diseases has been recognized by the Brit- 
ish Government, which in 1899 established 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
at the opening of which the president said : 

“The details of tropical pathology, of 
diagnosis and treatment, and consequently 
the application of those principles to prac- 
tice, differ widely from those obtained in 
temperate climates. It is with the science 
and practice of medicine as with the sci- 
ence and practice of agriculture; success 
or failure in the application of principles 
depend in great measure on knowledge of 
detail. It is the knowledge of details, the 
special training and the special experience, 
plus a scientific apprehension of princi- 
ples. that will enable a practitioner to 
deal successfully with tropical disease. A 
physician may be competent to deal with 
diseases in England but sadly incompetent 
to deal with disease in Africa.” 

Since 1898 the manner in which yellow 
fever is disseminated and may be prevent- 
ed has been shown; and Havana has been 
made as healthy a city as any in the trop- 
lcs. Malaria has been brought under con- 


trol; tropical anaemia and dysentery have 
been studied, and it has been discovered 
that the mosquito and bed-bug carry the 
bacillus of leprosy. 

In February, 1902, Dr. 
‘‘American Medicine,” wrote: 

“An American School of Tropical 
Medicine would be the natural outcome 
of our acquirement of influence in tropi- 
cal countries. The profession has before 
it a great opportunity which should be 
seized.” 

Early in 1903 the Jefferson Medical 
College established a lectureship in tropi- 
cal medicine, Dr. Kieffez, of Manila, being 
the first lecturer. In the same year, the 
Washington Post-Graduate School estab- 
lished a similar course, and Philadelphia 
has a “Society for the Study of Tropical 
Medicine and Surgery.” Lectures on 
tropical medicine have been delivered at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Ann Arbor and San 
Francisco. Sir Patrick Manson, the dis- 
tinguished British physician, in an ad- 
dress before the Merchants’ Association of 
San Francisco, said: “When the Panama 
Canal is cut, you will probably find that 
it will introduce yellow fever into Asia; 
and that a yellow fever scare is worse than 
a bubonic plague scare. * * * There is 
no question as to the necessity of a school 
of tropical medicine in the United States. 
I presume that the standard of medical 
education in the United States does not 
differ much from the standard in Eng- 
land, and I know that an ordinary physi- 
cian there, fresh from a medical school, 
knows nothing of the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tropical diseases. * * * Very 
few young physicians are competent to 
take charge of bodies of men in tropical 
countries. It is too much to expect of 
a medical man without a special educa: 
tion. 


Gould, in 
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“The opportunity in San Francisco is 
far better than in London. There is a 
local Chinese colony, which should be able 
to supply a large number of cases for 
teaching purposes. There are Japanese, 
Filipinos, Hawaiians and other tropical 
people to draw upon. 

“A great deal has been said about study- 
ing the diseases where they arise, but the 
tropics, where the steaming heat knocks 
the energy out of white men, and where 
you feel inclined to sleep every hour of 
the day, and can’t look down a microscope 
without a drop of sweat obscuring the eye- 
piece, is no place for study. The place 
to learn tropical medicine is in a cool 
place, like San Francisco. Cities do not 
live by bread alone, and, if San Francisco 
would establish a name and reputation for 
an undertaking so valuable to humanity, 
it would be greatly to her advantage.” 

Three things are absolutely necessary 
to fhe establishment and maintenance 
of a School of Tropical Medicine: 

1. Competent and experienced teachers. 

2. Adequate clinical material. 

3. Students. 
. The teachers must possess the neces- 

sary knowledge and the faculty of impart- 
ing it. They must have at their command 
an abundance of material for daily dem- 
onstrations. The attendance of an ade- 
quate number of students to maintain the 
school successfully depends on the general 
recognition of the need of the knowledge 
to be acquired at the school, on its ac- 
cessibility and on suitable social and cli- 
matic conditions. Enterprise, energy and 
money would supply all else that is needed. 

Dr. E. 8. Goodhue, a well-known phy- 
sician of Honolulu, asserts that all the 
requisites for establishing and maintain- 
ing a successful school of Tropical Medi- 
cine are found at Honolulu, which is even 
better adapted to such a purpose than San 
Francisco. He urges strongly the estab- 


lishment of the pioneer School of Tropi-, 


cal Medicine at Honolulu. The Hawaiian 
Islands are a most fruitful field for the 
observation and study of tropical diseases. 
They are a chemical retort into which the 
most diverse and incongruous elements 
and compounds have been introduced. The 
population includes Hawaiians, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Filipinos, Porto Ricans, 
natives of many of the South Sea groups, 
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white men of many nations, and negroes. 
The Hawaiian Islands have hospitals and 
dispensaries ; the system of free treatment 
is said to be better than ir the United 
States; Governrhent medical men are in 
charge of all outside districts. The equa- 
ble climate is favorable to study and the 
social environment is satisfactory. 

In snch a school the students would not 
only become familiar with the diseases of 
the tropics and learn how to treat them, 
but would also be put in the way of in- 
vestigating, observing and studying sci- 
entifically the great tropical scourges. 
A competent faculty would not limit its 
work to the Hawaiian Islands, but would 
send representatives to foreign countries 
for study. It would be the duty of a 
prosperous school to improve the habits 
of the people by instructing them what 
to do; to make the Islands healthier by 
eliminating preventable diseases; to issue 


bulletins and a journal of tropical medi- 


cine, thus helping the community and ad- 
vancing the cause of science. By show- 
ing how leprosy is propagated, the danger 
of contracting the disease in the Hawaiian 
Islands and all other countries which it 
scourges is diminished, and it becomes 
possible to avoid leprosy just as yellow 
fever and malaria may be avoided. A 
‘library of tropical medicine would be ac- 
cumulated gradually. The publications 
issued from time to time by the school 
would contain instructions with regard to 
diet, dress, personal habits, etc., of resi- 
dents of tropical countries, and would 
be of great benefit to the people. 

Dr. R. T. Strong, a physician of much 
experience in the Philippines, uses the 
following language, which is equally true 
of the Hawaiian Islands: “The frequency 
of dysentery in the Philippines, the in- 
ability of physicians to cope with the dis- 
ease, and the fact that one attack seems to 
afford no protection whatever against an- 
other, makes it necessary that very thor- 
ough and complete study should be made 
to discover, if possible, some method of 
preventing infection, and, possibly, some 
serum that will effect a cure.” 

It has been found that the anaemia 
common among Porto Rican laborers on 
the Hawaiian plantations and the great 
losses of sheep in Texas, are due to a spe- 
cies of hookworm, discovered by Dr. Stiles 











NIGHTFALL WITH THE QUAIL. 


of Washington, D. C. Ground-itch, a 
common disease in the tropics, is attribu- 
ted to the same parasite. Hawaii affords 
abundant clinical material for the study 
of bubonic plague, about which, though 
much has been written, more remains to 
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be known. Beri-beri, supposed to be caused 
by eating fermented rice, is another in- 
teresting disease that can be studied ad- 
vantageously in Hawaii, which possesses 
much valuable material, both written and 
clinical, in relation to it. 











NIGHTFALL WITH THE QUAIL 


BY MARY L. BOYNTON 


Hark to the distant calling, calling 
Of the Valley Quail to his mate! 
The soft light slips from peak to peak, 
And the valley knows it is late. 


But still from the mesa the notes are falling, 
From golden level to canyon gray; 

Hail and response from the bands anearing 
The dusky stream at the close of day. 


Like summoning bugle: “To water! To water!” 
From chaparral cover the clear notes rise, 

And echoing yet from the farthest mesa, 
Are borne the far, faint, sweet replies. 


Fuller and faster, the sweet responses ; 
Ever recurring, the musical call. 

Nearer, clearer, the sounds float over 
The brown descent of the canyon wall. 


Down they pass by the steep barranca, 

Warily threading the silent trail ; 

Down to the sheltering boughs by the water, 
Homeward at nightfall are trooping the quail. 








STAKING “SHEEP’S CLAIM” 


BY N. K. WILLS 


OUR YEARS ago, Albert Carrigan 
struck the school like a big tor- 
nado. Fresh from the mining 
camps of Alaska, the call of his 

native wildness still strong within him, he 
brought into the school a distinctly breezy 
atmosphere. Indeed, he seemed to carry 
every one off his feet with the vigor of his 
onslaught in getting acquainted. The 
very manner of his arrival -was most char- 
acteristic of all his actions. Scorning the 
unaccustomed street-cars, Carrigan ar- 
rived in fine state on the front seat of the 
express-wagon ; shouldering his own trunk 
off the rear of the wagon, he cut his way 
through the gaping crowd of boys, 
marched the four flights of stairs to the 
upper dormitory, and dumped his load 
‘with an oath that was destined to go down 
in school annals. Then from the top of 
his strong-box he spoke to his first gath- 
ering. 

“Fellows, I’ve come to stay! See! And 
there’s this much about it right here. Any 
guy’s got any objections to wot I do can 
spit it out and git wot’s coming to him. 
See? Maybe I don’t know much about 
society and the like o”’ that, but I’m put- 
ting it to you straight when I say I’m all 
to the good when it comes to any fun. 
Now, mush.” Carrigan gave another rub 
to the mop of. almost white hair which 
framed a face always scarlet with emotion. 
His long white eye-lashes glistened around 
blue eyes that fairly bulged out of their 
sockets in intense earnestness. 

“Oh, you Sheep—Sly-dog Sheep,” 
called out some one who had an eye for 
comparisons. 

“All right, fellows. Have it your own 
way,” was the good-natured reply, and 
“as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be,” so it remained ‘Sheep” 
unto the end. 

The years went by and Carrigan made 
good his word. If there was anything do- 





ing, he ‘‘was there with the goods.” Gen- 
erous, frank, sunny, clean to the core— 
that was Sheep Carrigan, heart and soul 
in the midst of everything; everything 
excepting books. Studies never did bother 
him much. Somehow he always managed 
to slide along with his classes, so that in 
the main, school-days were jolly dog-days; 
with Sheep, like a buoyant cork bobbing 
merrily along, now: on the crest of the 
highest wave of fun, then down with a 
quick rush into the deepest trough of des- 
pair; but, thanks to his Irish ancestry, 
always up again on top. : 
It was during these tip-top moments 
that he was considered at his best by those 
who knew him, and at his worst by those 
who never could know him. For, given 
an occasion of any sort, Carrigan could 
no more keep the cork on the unlimited 
supply of good spirits bottled up in his 
young body than the head-master could 
cork up the school spirits when the team 
won its first victory. Something in 
Sheep’s brain would begin to effervesce, 
and results were instantaneous. First one 
leg, then another, would twitch; a 
moment’s silence, then a haw-haw, would 
echo and re-echo through the dormitory, 
followed by a clog and side-stepping that 
would do credit to a $20 a week vaudeville 
performer. A few more face-arm-feet 
gymnastics, that made you wonder which 
string did the work for this human jump- 
ing-jack, then Carrigan would burst into 
such a flow of impromptu oratory as would 
put a West Coast banqueter in the deep, 


‘dark shade. 


“Say, fellows,” he would yell in a voice 
that rose and fell like the start and stop 
of a street-car, “I’m going to have some 
fun tnight if it gets me twenty marks. 
I don’t give a hang what we do, but I 
ain’*t a-goin’ to have no boozing ’er the 
like o’ that. A fellow’s got no call to go 


foolin’ around one thing er another where: 
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STAKING “SHEEP’S CLAIM.” 


he’s got to spend his dough and not get 
anything in return!” 

By this time his honest face would glow 
a red that made his flaxen hair look in 
contrast like a halo. The blue eyes would 
go black and almost shoot sparks; his 
mouth, like a loosed piece of mechanism, 
would gyrate in glorious abandon; as 
would, indeed, every piece of his anatomy. 
On and on he would talk, one thought 
piling over another with a logical sequence 
known only to himself. Lost in a maze 
of fact and fiction, he would inevitably 
plunge into his never-ending tales of 
Alaska and its wonders. It was fascinat- 
ing to see him; it was contagious to hear 
him. One remembered the mining-camp 
days of his boyhood, and forgave and for- 
got the racy mixture of slang, barbarous 
English, and queer-sounding oaths; one, 
listening and watching, was caught only 
in the strong undercurrent of sincerity 
running through the boy’s make-up, and 
was swept along with a glad feeling of 
good-fellowship. 

Now it was in the midst of his “jolly 
sophomore” days, that all things that are, 


became as naught to Carrigan; for the 
Sheep ventured out of the fold into pas- 
tures new, and returned all sad and shorn. 
The Girl had dawned on the vision of 


Sheep. Heretofore, girls in plenty had 
liked Sheep, and Sheep had liked the girls. 
But as for a case—well, a girl would as 
soon think of having a case on her brother 
as on Sheep. He was that sort, you see. 
Fairly bubbling over with downright boy- 
ish fun, he seemed to inspire the same 
feeling in every one, but 


“Love, some day, must come to all, 
Softly o’er us stealing,”— 


and it took Sheep unawares. It got a big 
hold on him, too, and though he fought 
and scoffed it off through the remainder of 
his sophomore year and far into the junior 
year—for Sheep was a born scrapper when 
necessary—yet he lost out, and returned 
in the fall of his senior year in all the dig- 
nity of an acknowledged case. The girl 
was a winner, sure enough. Half the men 
in town were after her, and Sheep ranked 
in the race as “only a prep-kid ;” but that 
“cut no ice with him.” _ He had not pros- 
pected for nothing: he knew well that 
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when a rich vein was struck, age or right 
of discovery amounted to little if the 
claim was not properly staked and filed. 
So with characteristic energy, Sheep set 
out to file his claim at headquarters. 

Little by little he covered ground. By 
Christmas-time, in full glory arrayed, he 
was taking Sunday dinner regularly at 
the girl’s house. Then all through the 
week he would act alternately jubilant and 
disconsolate, as only a fellow can act 
when he is being kept “guessing.” 

Suddenly, out of the airy nothingness 
of “a friend of a friend of brother’s,” 
Sheep dropped into a worse state of ap- 
parently total oblivion. A man from 
the Navy arrived on the scene and took 
possession of the still unfiled claim; at 
least so it seemed to the disconsolate as- 
pirant. The Christmas hop—the joy of 
prep-school days—passed off with the 
Girl and the Navy the talk of the evening, 
and Sheep like a red-white thunder-cloud 
against the wall. The two days’ skating 
on the lake was a repetition of the dance, 
for Sheep scorned to bluff it out with an- 
other girl. The night of the bob-sleigh 
riding on the hill brought things to a cli- 
max. Like a storm-cloud which gathers 
force as it goes, then all unexpectedly 
bursts with terrific down-pour, so Sheep’s 
despair worked up to a pitch where some- 
thing had to break somewhere. 

“Al, will you take me home? Brother 
has gone off, thinking that I am with 
Lieutenant Mayer, and I told him I would 
go home with brother.” The Girl looked 
mighty good to Sheep, as she stood before 
him, a slender little figure against the 
white of the snow, with eyes sparkling 
and cheeks glowing red. For a moment 
he couldn’t trust himself to answer, and 
the girl half turned away. 

“Oh, [ll take you home all right 
enough,” Sheep broke in. “Sure! Jump 
in, and I'l pull you home in a jiffy.” In 
the region ‘df his heart there was a pump- 
ing and jumping like mad. The sled 
fairly flew through the air on the home- 
ward path, and was drawn up at the gate 
with a splendid flourish. But the sled 
had gone no faster than the thoughts in 
the Girl’s busy brain. 

“That was simply great, Al,” she said, 
jumping from the sled. “Now we'll go in 
and get warm by the fire-place.” Without 
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awaiting a reply, she ran up the stairs in- 
to the house, leaving the door open be- 
hind her. For one whole moment Sheep 
hesitated. 

Inside the house was all that he had 
ever wanted badly in his life. It might be 
his for a little while, then—then there 
would be nothing. It was the memory of 
those days of nothingness that held him 
back. “No,” he decided, “it might just 
as well end now as later.” He started on. 

“Oh, Al,” called the girl, “aren’t you 
coming? I want you,” she added so softly 
that Sheep was scarcely sure that he had 
heard aright. He didn’t hesitate, but 
dashed into the house like a missile out 
of a catapult. The Girl smiled to herself 
as she kneeled down to poke up the fire. 
Long ago she had gotten used to these out- 
bursts. 

For a while nothing was heard save the 
soft sizzling of the pitch logs in ‘the 
grate. From the depths of a big leather 
chair the Girl surveyed Sheep and mused. 
Yes, he was good to look at, despite his 
irregular features, and she liked the way 
he sat, so straight, with arms folded as 
* though he were gripping hard to hold 
himself in check. In fact, she liked 

“Albert,” she said suddenly, and very 
teasingly sounded the voice which broke 
Sheep’s thoughts in two, “you didn’t ask 
me to dance a single number at the hop.” 

“No, nor what’s more, I ain’t ever go- 
ing to.” Sheép never turned his head, 
or he would have seen the funny little 
twinkle of the eyes which accompanied 
the next remark. 

“Nor ask me to skate, or coast, or—or 
anything ?” she went on, ignoring his very 
pointed reply. 

No answer at all to this. Evidently the 
storm-cloud was gathering. 

“And you a come to, dinner last 
Sunday?” Then, half-fearfully: “Why 
didn’t you come, Al? Didn’t you want to 





see us—me?” That certainly was rub-' 


bing it in. 

“Now look here’—Sheep fairly spit the 
words out—“there ain’t no use of you 
sticking it into’ me like that. You know 
as well as I do that I ain’t a-goin’ to stick 
around when there’s another fellow like 
that Navy guy a-buttin’ in and stakin’ 
his claim.” 

“Why, Albert Carrigan!” was the start- 


led answer, for never had the girl seen 
him worked up to this pitch. “I didn’t 
know——” 

“Oh, that’s just like a girl. Doesn’t 
know what everybody else has known for 
three years. Qh, it’s no use, I can’t stop 
now.” Sheep’s eyes were blazing, and one 
fist began to beat the air, yet he never 
looked to right or left. 

“Why, girl,” he exclaimed, “can’t you 
see that I’m dead stuck on you? Why, 
there ain’t anything I wouldn’t do for 
you. You are the biggest nugget of pure 
gold I ever laid eyes on, and if I can 
only stake my claim right here, there ain’t 
anything else I’m asking of the world 
without paying good labor or money for 
it. Just you, little girl—just you.” His 
voice broke and died away, and he stared 
hard into the fire. The teasing smile had 
left the girl’s face, and a sweet seriousness 
taken its place. She, too, was looking 
straight ahead into the coals. 

“T ain’t asking you to say yes or no,” he 
went on. “It’s just a chance I’m after—a 
chance to make good. I’m not much on 
the looks, and you might think I’m just a 
kid, but Ill tell you what, I’ll be twenty- 
one when I graduate, and I sure have seen 
some life to make me a whole lot older 
than most kids of my age. When I get 
out of school in June, I’ve got money in 
my own name to start right into business, 
and you bet I ain’t a-goin’ to lose no time 
in starting. Why, there’s gold up there 
in Alaska just layin’ around waiting for 
some man to pick it up, and ” And 
Sheep was off in his never-ending visions 
of gold-fields and wealth untold, forgetful 
of time, place and girl; lost in a muddle of 
thought and dreams. 

The girl never noticed the change of 
subject, or if she did, never minded. She, 
too, was wandering in a maze of thoughts 
that were pleading the lad’s cause far bet- 
ter than he himself could do. In the fire 
she was seeing pictures, and always one 
figure, so straight and clean-limbed; one 
face, all laughing, yet earnest, formed the 
center of the scene. Now it was the foot- 
ball season, and Carrigan, a sub. on the 
big team. Game after game passed before 
her eyes, with Sheep always a faithful, 
howling enthusiast on the side lines; un- 
tiringly rushing the water-bucket for the 
players , stripping off his own sweater for 
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the sub. who was to go into the game ahead 
of him; leading the yells when the game 
was won; cheering encouragingly and 
mightily when the game was lost. Yes, 
Sheep would be faithful, the girl knew 
best of all. 

Then came scenes of the mumps siege 
in the schools, and the tales she had heard 
of Sheep giving up his comfortable quar- 
ters to the new sick boy whose room was 
not yet fixed; of Sheep carrying trays of 
food over four flights of stairs to the in- 
valids; of Sheep staying in to run the 
graphophone for the benefit of the in- 
firmary inmates in the next room. One 
more big mark labeled Unselfishness went 
down for Sheep. ‘Truly, his case was 
being presented all unawares to him. 

“But that’s neither here nor there,” 
broke in Sheep at last. “It ain’t the right 
thing for me to go telling what I’m going 
to do, and the like o’ that. It’s now that 
I’m thinking the most about, and whether 
I’ve got any show at all. Sometimes I 


think there isn’t the ghost of a show, and 
then—and then you go and look at me all 
smiling—there, just as you are now.” 
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There was a queer bubbly feeling starting 
up in Sheep’s brain—a feeling he knew 
well. It was the sort that came when he 
was going up, up, on the crest of .the wave. 
It brought him sudden courage. He got 
up and stood looking down at the little fig- 
ure almost lost in the big chair; at the 
mass of gold-brown hair; then at the lit- 
tle white hand that rested on the arm. He 
reached down and slipped his hand over it. 
It nestled in his palm, and the fingers 
curled softly over his. Then something 
happened. With a “whoopee-wow” and a 
laugh that woke the house, Sheep vented 
his long-pent-up feelings, and was off on 
his $20-a-week side-steppings. Never be- 
fore and never again will the “like o’ that” 
be done by Sheep Carrigan. It was a per- 
sonification of V’allegro that would put the 
shade of Milton to shame forevermore; it 
was a heathenish dance of joy, and though 
the girl laughed until the tears came, she 
knew it to be the rarest of compliments, 
deep from Sheep’s heart. 

For him the nugget was in sight, the 
claim staked, and the papers filed at 
headquarters. 
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THE GATES 


BY KATHARINE H. 


SMITH 


Oh, mist beyord the Gate of Gold, 
Gray wand’ring wraith of winds long dead! 
What home-bound craft rocks on the bar 
Astrain to pierce the gloom ahead? 
What sail, unsignaled, strays afar 
And leaves a tale untold? 
To-day I’d sail out through the Gate 
Pazt moaning bars where white the breakers comb, 
To see what shining headlands rise 


Through breaking gloam. 


¢ 


Oh, mist beyond the Gate of Life, 
Gray mystic veil *twixt false and true! 
What shoals and troubled shallows lie 
Between thee and the deep, calm blue 
Of His Eternal Self? May I 
There find an end of strife? 
Some day I’ll sail out through the Gate, 
Through rended veil I’ll view that mystery 
The gentle, world-old Pilot, Death, 
Will show to me. 





A HUMBOLDT COYOTE HUNT 


BY MARGARET SMITH COBB 
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WAS CALLED UP on the telephone 

one early May afternoon. Ah, it 

was Mrs. Walter Hurlburt. “Can 

ou come up this evening?” she 
asked. “Old Slade was at the Robertson 
ranch last night, and the men look for 
him here to-night. Bertha and Mary and 
I are going to join the hunt, and we 
would like to have you come.” 

I not only replied that I would come, 
but two hours afterward the grand chorus 
of the hounds announced my arrival at 
the Upper Range House. This range, ly- 
ing close to the southern edge of Hum- 
boldt County, consists of ten thousand of 
as pretty acres as were ever spread out 
‘ over ground. They reach their way over 
hill after hill, far up to the high back- 
bone of the divide, a prodigal mat of rich 
feed everywhere, with many meadows set 
in between the hills, where the grass 
grows up to touch the saddle-horn. Here 
the three Hurlburt brothers, typical range 
men and hunters, make their home. As 
rangemen they have looked steadily into 
everything on which a range depends, and 
are consequently studied politicians, and 
as hunters they think and speak with a 
keen quickness. 

On my arrival I found a little excite- 
ment showing; that was delightful. All 
were planning against Old Slade, the coy- 
ote that had outwitted every pack _ of 
hounds in that section for two years, or 
rather, it had been two years since they 


had discovered that it was one certain’ 


coyote that always got away. Then they 
began to see marked ways that designated 
him from all other coyotes. He was dar- 
ing, insolent and knowing. It was his de- 
light to kill among the choice lambs treas- 
ured up close to some range house, and he 
always had his knowledge as to where the 
hounds and hunters were. Once when 
the pack was across at the Tuttle range for 


a few days, he was seen on the Hurlburt 
range, herding the sheep as pliantly as a 
dog. He would kill lambs, too, in neater 
time than any other coyote, and when his 
work was finished, he would bundle his 
trophies together as if he had stood and 
admired them before he set away. And 
then he always had ready the most clever 
ruses for misleading the dogs, nearly al- 
ways using some canyon, or following 
some creek, when the manner of other coy- 
otes is to keep to the high ridges. 

The night before, at the Robertson 
range, which lay six miles away, as the 
crow flies, he had left his little heap of 
lambs, but they had not been discovered 
until noon, and then after a few hours’ 
run the dogs had given up the chase. 

But now the plotting against him was 
heavy. Harry, the head brother, even dd- 
vocating silence over the telephone. “I 
tell you Old Slade is listening somewhere,” 
he declared, “and he will get away to- 
morrow from inside information. Take 
my advice and converse only in whispers 
until this evening.” The youngest brother, 
Elmer, had just returned from Broad- 
fields, the low farming part of the range, 
with three extra dogs that ran well with 
the mountain pack, while Walter, the sec- 
ond brother, by a wide detour, had made 
his way to Sugar Loaf Butte, and closed 
up the cave-like entrance there, hard and 
fast with stones. “It has been my opin- 
ion,” he maintained, “‘that Old Slade, af- 
ter deceiving the hounds, slips away and 
hides there. I just think this, but if he 
attempts it to-morrow, my hypothesis will 
have a solid foundation.” 

As a further preparation for the coming 
day, outside.in a giant cauldron was a 
great dog-stew simmering, that smelled 
good enough for any one to eat. For 
general running, just mush and dog- 
bread is fed to the pack, but now there 
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was to be extra energy needed. Great 
pieces of beef had been cooked down to 
a rich soup, and this soup thickened with 
good graham flour. Every dog was to be 
fed plentifully that night, but the next 
morning they were to eat very sparingly. 
A hound has very little speed or endurance 
on a full stomach. 

At the faintest dawn, the next morning, 
Walter was out, saddled and away to the 
sleeping grounds, where the sheep all 
gather at night, but it was not long until 
we heard him thundering back, and he 
was into the house with the words: “Every 
one up and hurry. Old Slade’s here. Got 
six of my very best. Both of Mott’s, Lil- 
lie.” 

“Dear, dear,” sighed Lillie, “and her 
sleeping right above the house!” She 
had raised the good ewe, Mott, as she 
raised others every spring, from a tiny or- 
phan lamb. 

“That’s Old Slade,” laughed Walter, as 
he hurried to call up the other houses over 
the wire. It was not long then until a 


hunter’s breakfast was served, but this was 
scarcely over before the unison of the 
dogs announced the coming of the other 


brothers and their wives, Harry and Ber- 
tha, Elmer and Mary. Then in less time 
than I am telling this, our horses were 
brought around, and amid the jingle of 
spurs and bridle reins, the frictional music 
of pliant saddle leathers, and the short, 
sharp, excited soundings of the dogs at 
the first- winding of the horn, we were off 
up the hill. 

Oh, the world had just awakened, re- 
freshed from sleep! The sun but a hand’s- 
breadth above the horizon, marked the 
dew-set grass with exaggerated shadows. 
The birds flitted low, crossing all our 
way, and undisturbed from their matins, 
while from a distant timbered hill boomed 
the dull cannon of the grouse. To our 
right gleamed the waters of East Branch, 
early on their sweet way, while below, in 
a cool, white cloud, rested the fog on Eel 
River. 

At the sleeping grounds, we stood our 
horses to one side, while the men un- 
coupled the best lead dogs, Jerry and 
Mage, Ring and Jip, Snowball and Fox, 
and set them to their work. Fancy and 
Free, Beggar and Mole. Spanker and 
Deuce, Nancy and Sail, were left for “turn 
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ins,” and could only gaze from their coup- 
lings and whine. When the first of the 
pack have run until they are wearied, 
these fresh dogs are loosed to run. That 
is the meaning of a “turn in.” 

In but a few moments, then, there came 
a joyous shout from Elmer: “Come in 
closer, partners! Jerry knows it’s Old 
Slade!” We rode in a little closer and 
caught a glimpse of Jerry, his speckled 
nose held to the ground, circling the dead 
lambs. This was Jerry’s fourth year as 
lead dog of the pack, and he is an accepted 
authority. I wish I knew what he does 
about the hunt. I would kiow whereof 
I was speaking. But just here, with a 
joyous whining bark, he was off, the rest 
all following with the music. 

At this moment, Walter hurried back 
to us. “It’s the canyon, Lillie,” he said. 
“Too rough for you the way we are going 
to “ride to-day. Better lead out towards 
Fox Point. You’ll see the best of it from 
there ;” then the big, lithe sorrel he rode 
was whirled, it seemed, on the circum- 
ference of a cent, and he was gone. 

Then away we rode, two and two, Mrs. 
Lillie and Mrs. Mary riding ahead, while 
I followed with Mrs. Bertha. 

Three splendid women, a little broader 
in opinions and hopes than usually found ; 
this, I believe, from their giving unselfish- 
ly to other things than the narrow walls 
of their houses, and their close association 
with wide range life. Mrs. Lillie, slender, 
clear-eyed, the best horsewoman and gen- 
eral range authority in the section; Mrs. 
Mary, the pretty bride just a short time on 
the range; and Mrs. Bertha, wonderful to 
me. The mother of five fine children, 
keeper of the big Broadfield house, yet 
with the face and figure of a girl, very 
quiet, seldom speaking, her pretty little 
chin, from her silence, curved to a proud 
tilt. 

For an hour we rode along above the 
noise of the dogs in the canyon and on the 
hills below along Squaw Creek, with some- 
times the pack hurrying into view. Now 
we threaded a brushy way, here our trail 
led around a dangerous edge of a rocky 
point, with a gallop occasionally across a 
smooth piece of green, while all the while 
Mrs. Lillie hearkened and studied out the 
run of the dogs. 

A delicious breeze swept to meet us, 
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while slowly below on Eel River, the fog 
lifted and its waters gleamed white and 
distant. The perfume of a million flowers 
assailed us; we passed between clumps of 
red-bud that glowed like the burning bush, 
while just over our shoulders, across the 
canyon, a great, gray, drowsy hill of 
thorny shrubs was wakened to lightness by 
a sea of delicate white sprays. Above us an 
eagle sailed idly, mysteriously, while to 
mock his ease and isolation, a humming 
bird, a bit of bright flame, tormented him- 
self with multitudinous gyrations, so swift 
that his wings made the music instead of 
the little throat. Then as we came around 
a sharp curve, there in the grass stood a 
slim doe, her head lifted toward us, with- 
out a trace of fear. 

“Oh, look!” I qried quickly. “The 
deer !” 

Mrs Lillie laughed. “That is Faerie,” 
she said. “She knows us. I raised her 
mother from a little spotted fawn. She 
always brings her fawns near the house 
to be free from panthers. Something “be- 
came” of her mother, as Bertha’s little boy 
says. Faerie is looking for a biscuit now,” 
and after searching her saddle pocket, 
Mrs. Lillie rode out to the pretty creature. 
“There are always more with her,” said 
Mrs. Mary. “The men make greater pets 
of them than we do. Here! Look to your 
right!” and from the little knoll above, a 
mighty buck gazed down defiantly, at his 
side two peering does, every muscle held 
in readiness to flee. 

We left Faerie munching her biscuit, 
but had not passed Fox Point very far 
when Mrs. Lillie stopped to listen sharply 
to the noise below. It was all without 
meaning to me, though it made my heart 
dance, but Mrs, Lillie, who knew the voice 
of every dog, and who had been marking 
every play of the tactics below, decided 
quickly: “They are going out of the ‘can- 
yon, and I am pretty sure we can intercept 
them at Big Rock by a little riding,” and 
at this we were quickly away. The first 
time our horses had been let out that 
morning, and they liked the run. 

But half-way. our leader halted, and then 
came to a stand. There was silence from 
the hills below us. Soon, though, an oc- 
casional bark came from the canyon again. 
Mrs. Lillie’s face changed. “Old Slade 
has tied his track in a knot across the 


creek, and taken them back to the canyon. 
He has them all lost now!” she voiced. 

Then while we held a silence and list- 
ened, I heard Mrs. Bertha whisper in awe 
past me: “Look Lillie! There at the 
brook !” 

We turned quickly to see, and there at 
the edge of clear water, where the brook 
made a wide, deep rest in the soft, chang- 
ing shadows, was Old Slade. He had seen 
us, of course, but he gave not the slightest 
sign. His trim, true body was just touched 
with light as he stood gazing down in half- 
evil thought at the faint ripples. Then he 
lightly skirted around the water, with still 
a moment of easy lingering on its sweet 
coolness, took the open between the trees 
and was gone. 

“Old Slade making away!” gasped Lil- 
lie. “Bertha, you lead! Tl go! Let 
me have Pablo, Mary. He’s the best for 
rough country.” 

“But the emergency call! Quick, Lil- 
lie!” laughed Mrs. Bertha tremulously. 
Then while Mrs. Mary sprang down and 
renewed the cinch, Mrs. Lillie unswung 
from her saddle horn an army bugle, and 
its clear notes rang out over the canyon. 
There was no reply. Again the bugle 
called, and then from the hills across the 
canyon, far away, answered the hunting 
horn, and the next instant Mrs. Lillie was 
speeding in its direction, her body held 
low, close to the saddle, down the steep, 
dangerous way. Half-way down the moun- 
tain side, the bugle called again, and 
again the answering horn. ‘Then for a 
time, there were uo further signals, but at 
last from the canyon below rang three long 
blasts of the horn. 

“They are coming with the pack,” cried 
Mrs. Bertha. She had seen Old Slade and 
saved the day, and the face above the 
little tilted chin flushed and dimpled with 
pleasure. 

It was but a little time then until 
Jerry’s glad resounding was heard com- 
ing up the canyon side, the rest of the 
pack following with the new voices of the 
“turn ins” rising over the rest. 

“They have the trail again,” said Mrs. 
Bertha. “Tighten up the cinches and be 
ready. We are going to ride with them 
now.” 

Then as they came swinging past at our 
right, we ran in and joined them, and sure 
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enough the trail led past the brook where 
we had seen Old: Slade. “Hurrah, we’re 
close behind him. Good for you, part- 
ners,” cheered Elmer. “He’s making for 
Sugar Loaf, but slow,” laughed Walter. 
“Didn’t I tell you.” 

“And he’ll turn and go down the other 
side,’ determined Harry. “We'll make 
the last ‘turn in’ there. I knew he could 
not go back across the canyon but by one 
way, when Lillie told me, and there was 
where Jerry was sure of his track again. 
Old Jerry picked it up, glad to find it 
again, though.” 

“There’s a bit of rough country in here 
at Sugar Loaf, Lillie,” said Walter. “You 
had better cross over at Way Pass. We'll 
be coming right back, and you will be sure 
to join us there.” 

So after a mile run, that seemed to me 
over country rough enough, we left the 
men and dogs and took a narrow trail 
over the ridge, but we were scarcely over 
before the dogs were coming down that 
way. Then over all the noise came two 
sharp blasts of the horn. 

“They’re going to get him! They’re 
closing in!” interrupted Mrs. Lillie. “Now 
ride!” and away we went to join the ava- 
lanche that swept in below us, and there, 
just ahead of the band of straining dogs, 
ran a yellowish-gray, fleeing shadow. 

And now at this most unlucky time, 
the bird-like gray, ridden by Harry, put 
a foot into a ground squirrel hollow, and 
down went horse and master in ignomini- 
ous confusion. But before it seemed they 
they had time to be down, before I could 
at all decipher the mix-up, I saw Harry 
standing in a moment’s supreme patience 
at the bridle of the fallen gray, giving 
him a reassuring pat and a few soft words 
as he rose. And “Garberville Gray” un- 
derstcod, too, how humiliating it was to 
fall just as he did, and also that he was 
not blamed, for as soon as his master was 
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in the saddle he caught the bit in his 
teeth, and was away in a frenzy of speed, 
joining and running in ahead of the 
others, and setting a terrific pace for us 
all. 

Oh, that last was a wild run! The 
ground was fairly good, a smooth turning 
around the ridge. My heart was beating, 
asking me for fear, but the fever of the 
race, flaming up, consumed me. How long 
could this madness of running last! 

But suddenly the gray shape turned to 
face its pursuers, swinging its body half- 
upward in a last marvel of litheness, and 
snapped viciously, desperately, at the dogs 
so near him, but I had scarcely seen the 
gleam of his white teeth when they closed 
in on him in a snarling mass, and just as 
we ran in, it was all over. The gray, limp 
form was still being wooled by Snowball, 
but the rest of the pack were wallowing 
and rubbing off their bloody jaws in the 
grass in delirious joy. 

“Here, Lillie,” now called Walter, “Old 
Slade’s brush is yours.” There was some- 
thing of smoothness in his voice, and I 
turned to see the meaning. But Mrs. Lil- 
lie had turned away from us, and was 
looking off across the range. 

“Come now,” called the other brothers, 
“St is yours. Tell us your mind.” 

“IT don’t want the brush,” she replied, 
a tremble in her voice. “The hills were 
his own. He loved them.” 

“But you told on him,” argued the men. 

“T know I did,” she confessed. “Ber- 
tha saw him, and Mary let me have Pablo 
—but if it had not been this way, you men 
—never—would—have—got him. I don’t 
think I would feel so sorry for him, 
though, but he was a figure among coyotes, 
the best of these hills, and brave to the 
very last. I saw him. Leave him his 
brush. We took his life. Poor Old Slade!” 

“Approved,” said the brothers gravely, 
and we turned away homeward. 
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BY CHARLES W. COYLE 


ROM HER secluded position in a 
recess of the great Combination 
dump she could watch the file of 
miners passing down Fifth avenue 

on their way to the little tents and shacks 
which, by courtesy in Goldfield, are desig- 
nated home. The air was chill, and over 
the mesa land to the west dense clouds 
carved in ebony threatened a _ tropical 
deluge, the rich tones of distant thunder 
echoed apparently from the upright col- 
umns of malapi on the cliffs, but no blessed 
rain drops fell on the arid wastes. A 
sharp wind blew off the barren mountains, 
and impatiently drawing her shawl about 
her, she scanned the line of men strag- 
gling along with large dinner buckets in 
hand without being conscious of the pres- 
ence of a man in corduroys who gazed at 
her wistfully from the screen of a red 
outcrop not many feet distant. Presently 
her eye brightened as a big, husky fellow 
stepped out from a group of men and 
swung quickly along the trail that leads 
over the low red hill toward the dump.: As 
he approached, she gave a low call. He 
responded and turned in to greet her. 
They stood for a moment talking, when, 
by a furtive movement, he slipped a long 
pouch into her hand, which she quickly 
concealed under the shawl. The couple 
then stepped out onto the trail, passing 
within a few feet of the man behind the 
outcrop, and continued over the hill to 
a thinly settled part of town. 

The young woman felt the weight of 
the pouch. She remarked: 

“You must have done well to-day, 
Jim !” 

“Yes,” chuckled the young miner. 
“That’s a sample from the jewel-streak.” 

“Jim, do you know,” she exclaimed, 
“the box is almost full.” 

“Good! I believe I can put a couple of 
thousand more to it before the leases close 
down. We’ve got to make high-grade 


while the sun shines.” 

“No, that isn’t so, Jim. When you’ve 
got enough you ought to be satisfied. I 
believe you have the spirit of a capital- 
ist. Do you know I’ve felt uneasy of late, 
and somehow to-day I have a strange pre- 
sentiment of some dreadful occurrence 
about to happen, I don’t know what. You 
have made enough, Jim. Lay off. You 
can devote yourself to the work.” 

The young fellow laughed. 

“Oh, your woman’s presentiments,” he 
said. “Why, don’t you know, Anna, they 
dar’sn’t say a word. We’d tie them up so 
tight a wheel couldn’t turn. The leasers 
must keep a-going, as their time is nearly 
out. Pshaw! ‘They practically tell us, 
‘Help yourselves, boys, but leave a little 
for us.’ Don’t you worry, little girl. 
We’re all right.” 

She sighed. 

“Perhaps you think it is pleasant to 
have a sweetheart you must worry over,” 
she answered. “And I don’t know, Mr. 
James Norton, but I may take it in my 
head to run off with my admirer, Mr. Lis- 
ter. How would you like that?” 

His face darkened as she pronounced 
the name. 

“Have you learned anything from 
him ?” he asked in a serious tone. 

“Nothing except that he thinks a good 
deal of me.” 

“Have I told you, Anna, that to-night 

the Circle is going to pass sentence on 
Lister ?” 
- “No.” She gave a little start. ‘Aren’t 
you hasty? I can’t think it of him. There 
is something about the case that mystifies 
me.” 

“And he mystified the rest of us, too, 
but we know now that the man’s a dan- 
gerous fellow. He’s a Pinkerton, a spy, 
a traitor, a tool of the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation.” 

“Somehow I can’t believe it,” she said. 
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“Tf it were—true—he—ought—he ought 
—to die—but——” 

“We'll give him a square deal, but if 
things we know are true he’ll leave this 
camp afoot, or in a hearse, sure as you’re 
born.” 

She avoided the subject. 

“Can you come over to-night, Jim?” 

“T’1 like to, Anna, but we’re going to 
have a kind of jubilee at Seller’s in honor 
of Fritzie’s safe return, and after that 
well adjourn to Number 15 to discuss 
Lister.” 

They had passed over the brow of the 
hill into a barren gulch covered with gray 
desert wash and sage-brush, with here and 
there a rude cabin or tent house scattered 
without order in the cheerless neighbor- 
hood. At the foot of the hill they sepa- 
rated, the young man striking off toward 
a small tent on a distant rise, while the 
girl made her way down the gulch to a 
double cabin occupied by herself on one 
side and on the other by a woman steno- 
grapher. 

Anna Lipsky belonged to that impres- 
sionistic class of young women who have 
furnished the enthusiasm for revolutions. 
Poverty had tutored her in bitter lessons. 
When a child, she felt the sting of want 
and listened to the voice of the oppressed. 
The daughter of Russian emigrants and 
acquainted with sweat-shop slavery, the 
grind of life in the black diamond belt 
and the wild freedom of Western gold 
camps, she was now a missionary of the 
coming revolution and high priestess of 
the Goldfield branch of the Reds known 
to the initiated as “Comrades of the Social 
Circle.” 

She entered her plain but comfortably 
furnished room, locked the door carefully, 
and going over to the fireplace, removed a 
rug, lifted up a flat stone which concealed 
a trap door of wood, and opening this, un- 
covered a box almost filled with grayish- 
black quartz. 

In the quiet of the room she moved like 
a spectre, but not with more deliberation 
than the stenographer in the adjoining 
room, who, immediately upon Miss Lip- 
sky’s entrance, had crept to the wall, and, 
turning over a flap of paper, applied her 
eye to a pin-hole aperture which com- 
manded a view of the next apartment. 

The long, narrow pouch was full of 
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metal, genuine high-grade small, grayish 
particles held together by strings of gold, 
pieces of quartz oily with the dark sylvan- 
ite, and splashed with dull yellow stains. 
She ran the golden stream through her 
fingers, detaining a piece now and then 
to inspect it with the air of a connoisseur. 
The treasure box was nearly full. 

In the midst of her diversion she was 
startled by a sudden knock on the door. 
With deft movements she replaced the rug 
and composing her features opened the 
door to a man in corduroys. 

Taster entered, and after the usual for- 
malities, handed her a small jeweler’s 
box. 

“You will notice,” he remarked, “that 
I had thé red flag put in with the miner’s 
pan and the cactus. I believe you will 
make a convert of me one of these days— 
at least to socialism,” he added, with a 
short, dry laugh, though a look of trouble 
sat on his face. 

She thanked him heartily. 

“I wanted to give you something to re- 
member me by, Miss Anna.” 

“You are not going away, Mr. Lister!” 

“No-o. Not exactly that. But in our 
profession you can never tell what will 
happen. This is a wild town. There’s 
lots of high-grading going on—and—lI 
might be called out to-night.” 

He stopped abruptly as if he had com- 
mitted an indiscretion, and rising, held 
out his hand. Miss Anna thought, as she 
met his earnest gaze, that he was an ex- 
ceptionally handsome fellow. ‘Tall, well- 
formed, intelligent, with a high brow and 
deep, dreamy eyes that sat strangely in 
his rugged face like desert flowers in a 
rocky gulch. There was something about 
him, too, that appealed to her mystic tem- 
perament. 

“Miss Anna,” he said, “there is nothing 
I would value more than your good opin- 
ion. Whatever happens, think of me 
kindly. Sometime, perhaps, I may ex- 
plain. Good-bye.” 

She stood perplexed and mystified by 
the strange turn of affairs. There was 
something in his veiled language that co- 
incided with her presentiments. Immedi- 
ately her thoughts reverted to Jim. She 
felt convinced from Lister’s manner that 
he was sincere. She dropped into a chair 
and sat for a while thinking deeply, then 
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she hurriedly seized her hat and walked 
up the gulch toward the brow of the hill. 
Jim was not at home. In a despondent 
frame of mind she walked slowly back to 
the cabin. During the evening she sat 
at her window, glancing now up the gulch 
road and then off to the assay shop, about 
two blocks distant, which stood out dis- 
tinctly on a little knoll apart from the 
unpainted cabins. As dusk came, she oc- 
casionally surveyed the shop through a 
field glass. 

The comrades of the ‘Social Circle” 
were in high feather. Fortune, golden, 
glorious, smiled upon their efforts. In this 
new-found land the royal day of social 
equality seemed close at hand when every 
man would receive the just reward of his 
toil instead of the paltry sixth of what he 
actually produced. They were a gay and 
adventurous set. Little Fritz had just 
come home from a perilous expedition to 
San Francisco, where he successfully 
landed a quantity of specially rich -high- 
grade under the very nose of the police, 
and the men were present to extend con- 
gratulations. 

* * * 

It had seemed that the watchmen were 
a little more strict of late, so it was 
deemed advisable to ship a good share of 
the plunder to outside points, especially 
since Sellers had all he could possibly han- 
dle at present without exciting undue 
suspicion. Of course, it was known in a 
general way in Goldfield that the seventy- 
five assay shops were not thriving on the 
infrequent assays of the honest prospec- 
tor, but the town was living in a golden 
dream ; brokers trod on air; miners threw 
down, hundreds on the tables without ex- 
citing comment, and the assay shops were 
accepted as part of the general prosperity. 

Little Fritz twirled his tiny French 
mustache and beamed upon the circle of 
rough faces that gazed with pride upon 
him. They were seated at one end of the 
busy shop conversing in a high key, to 
be heard above the gasoline furnace where 
Sellers, stripped to the waist in the hot 
atmosphere, for the door was locked and 
the windows heavily draped, glowed like 
a demon in the glare of the smelting fur- 
nace as he stirred the bullion with an iron 
rod, and now and then threw in a little 
borax to dissolve the slag. An assistant 
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was feeding a miniature crusher with par- 
ticles of high-grade that disappeared like 
a dainty relish and then passed on to a 
small rotary mill where, to low, grinding 
music, the pulp gave up its yellow grains 
to the greedy mercury. The shop was 
glowing, humming, vibrating, singing 
with activity and joy. The assayer smiled 
as he stirred up the largest smelt in its 
history. His assistant gazed lovingly at 
the treasure pouring into the crusher, and 
the Comrades of the Social Circle chuckled 
with glee as clever Fritzie recounted his 
trip to San Francisco in the guise of an 
expert of the new school, one of the yel- 
low-legged products of the Columbia 
School of Mines, who represented unlim- 
ited Eastern capital. He had taken with 
him a large and carefully-guarded number 
of samples in canvas bags sealed with wax 
and wire, the result of a mine examination 
which you would infer added to his pres- 
tige. He grinned as he recalled the re- 
spect with which his opinions of the 
Nevada fields had been received by an 
Eastern capitalist whom he met in the 
diner on the way to the Coast. 

“You'll have to take the credit, ‘Dad,’ 
for my hit with the Nabob,” said Fritzie, 
“for I didn’t know a slicken sides from 
the side of a barn when I first blew into 
camp.” 

‘The white-bearded old-timer addressed 
as “Dad” smiled softly. He took his el- 
bow off his knee, held out a stubby pipe, 
and after expectorating into a crucible, 
said in a drawling tone: 

“If it comes to a show-down, you know 
right now more’n them dam-fool experts 
ever will.” 

This tickled little Fritz particularly, 
being a compliment as much to his histri- 
onic ability as to his ready wit, for in the 
days of his poverty he had traveled a vau- 
deville circuit in subordinate roles, which 
made him familiar with disguises and 
parts. 

In the general scheme of the high- 
graders, “Dad” played the old prospector 
act, the desert mystery just in from a long, 
weary trip over the alkali where he had 
spotted some fabulous chimneys of rich 
ore. He appeared in the morning, and 
the same night vanished with a string 
of burros loaded with grub, but a close 
inspection under the tarpaulins would 
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have revealed loot rich enough for Ali 
Baba’s renowned forty thieves. 

There were present this evening, in ad- 
dition to Norton, Fritz and “Dad,” the 
Smith brothers from the Hays and Mo- 
nette lease, whose specialty lay in unlim- 
ited nerve, splendid biceps and a hatred 
of mine owners gained in ‘the Coeur 
d’Alene and Cripple Creek fray, where 
they had known Lister in the exciting 
days previous to the deportation of the 
miners. At their hands a detective would 
find no more mercy than a heretic before 
the Spanish Inquisitors. 

The company settled down for a jolly 
time. Norton spread the contents of a 
well-filled basket upon a drygoods box. 
Jokes and incidents of the business passed 
round the circle in sparkling succession. 
One of the Hays and Monette boys related 
how that very day when the foreman’s 
back was turned, the entire shift on the 
lower level had rushed into the jewel 
stope, where the foreman discovered them 
a few minutes later stowing away high- 
grade in their belts and pouches. The 
foreman swore a blue streak and told them 
to scoot, for the superintendent was com- 
ing. 

They all laughed at this incident, and 
Norton said that he guessed the foreman 
was thinking of a bungalow on Crook 
avenue with the rest of the grafters. 

“T had a time myself the other day,” 
said “Dad,” “with one of these crazy 
tenderfect who got dern inquisitive about 
the load on the canaries. At last I showed 
him a quick trail to Goldfield, and they 
found him next day on the malapi with 
his tongue hanging out. Poor devil.” 

As the wine passed around, the Circle 
grew more hilarious and boisterous. Sell- 
ers and his assistant attended to business 
with one hand on a bottle, while the shouts 
and songs of the men floated out on the 

night air above the roar of the machinery. 
The thrill of the wine, the elation at Frit- 
zie’s success, and the general sense of 
security caused them to give free vent to 
the Western miners’ expression of a good 
time. They drank to the glorious cause 
of labor, eternal defiance to mine owners, 
and long life to Little Fritz, the cleverest, 
nerviest bantam in the high-grade profes- 
sion. They held the wine aloft while 


Fritz acknowledged the compliment with 
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his stagiest bow, when a trap door opened 
and a youth who acted in the capacity of 
watchman, protruded his frowsy head 
above the door and remarked that a wo- 
man had asked him to get this note to 
Mr. Norton. 

For a minute the interruption caused 
a halt in the festivities, but “Dad,” whose 
beady eyes shone with unusual brilliance, 
tossed a shaky hand in the air and pro- 
posed three cheers for Little Fritz, and 
the ladies. The cheers were given with 
a will, three big ones and a tiger, in the 
face of Norton, who rushed upon them 
with a startled look and motioned for 
silence. But for response, the Smith boys 
threw their arms about his neck and at- 
tempted to execute a sailor’s hornpipe. 
In the midst of the shuffle a fierce pound- 
ing echoed on the office door, and a rough 
voice commanded them sharply to open 
in the name of the law. On the instant, 
confusion reigned in the assay shop. Sell- 
ers and his assistant grasped the black 
crucible with a pair of tongs and threw 
it rumbling and sizzling into a barrel of 
water that stood near the furnace. The 
assistant tossed a couple of sacks of high- 
grade down the trap door and motioned 
frantically for the miners to make their 
exit by that way. They stood as if par- 
alyzed for a moment by the unexpected 
character of the raid, then as if by one 
impulse they all, with the exception of 
Little Fritz, darted toward the trap door, 
and the assistant threw a pile of sacks 
over the exit. Meanwhile the knocking 
had become more vigorous and insistent. 

“Who's there?” cried Sellers, while Fritz 
gathered up the remains of the feast and 
the assistant hid some tell-tale evidence. 
In reply the door fell-in with a crash, and 
three deputies appeared with drawn re- 
volvers. 

“Stay where you are, young man. You 
will consider yourself under arrest,” said 
the chief to Little Fritz. 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed the 
assayer in an indignant tone. 

“Tt means that you high-graders are up 
against it,” said the leader, exhibiting a 
search warrant. “I believe I heard sev- 
eral voices, didn’t I, Mr. Sellers?” 

“T don’t know what you heard,” replied 
the assayer in a sullen tone. 

“Tt doesn’t matter; we’ve got the place 
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surrounded anyhow,” said the deputy, 
briskly. 

Little Fritz sat on the box, brushing the 
dust from his new clothes. He was a 
fastidious young man, and nothing pained 
him more than to appear in soiled attire. 
In the old, Gradgrind days reminiscent 
of soiled collars and threadbare garments, 
he had vowed by the dramatic muse that 
if he ever made a hit he would invest 
in at least twenty suits, and now as a 
star in the high-grade profession, one of 
the greatest delights came to him in the 
possession of a fancy wardrobe. But he 
sat at this minute on the box thinking 
miserably that he might better have 
crawled with his fine black suit into the 
dirty cellar, as now fate might present 
him with another suit of a more decided 
stripe than is consistent with good taste. 
While he sat meditating seriously on this 
point, he became aware of a pair of eyes 
looking at him from one corner of a 
window opposite. He thought he had 
noticed a sound as of breaking glass when 
the men entered, and he did not know 
_ how to explain this kind of surveillance, 

so he focused his attention on the window. 
The deputies were engaged in searching 
every nook and corner of the shop, not 
an object escaped theiitevigilance, yet 
Fritzie did not watch them, as his eyes 
had joined issue with those at the window. 
Presently the curtain was pushed aside 
cautiously by a little stick, and he saw 
the white face of Anna Lipsky. She 
motioned impatiently for him to go to 
the door. The deputies’ backs were turned. 
They had unearthed a pile of high-grade 
which lay covered in a shed attached to 
the shop beyond the grinding machinery. 
Fritz crept to the door, when Anna pulled 
him out, and hand in hand they began to 
run down the hill. For a moment their 
course lay in the path of light that 
streamed out of the door, and as they ran, 


a guard looking in that direction as if by 


accident, spied the runaways, and leveling 
his gun, commanded them to halt. But at 
the same instant, with a mighty roar the 
back part of the assay shop rose in splin- 
ters; the crash was succeeded a minute 
later by a dull boom, and the entire build- 
ing burst into flame. The refugees sped 
to the foot of the hill and along a small 
ravine, past an unfrequented part of town, 


whence they made their way to the rail- 
road. 
* 


* * * 


When the miners piled into the cellar 
at the suggestion of the assistant assayer, 
they found the youthful watchman at 
the foot of the stairs, paralyzed with 
fear. 

“Son, where kin we stow ourselves?” 
inquired “Dad.” 

“T dunno. Oh, Lord, they’ve got us 
sure,” whined the boy, trembling in every 
limb. 

“Here, quit that, sonny.” 

“T’ll bet ‘Diamondfield’s’ here with 
um,” continued the frightened youth, 
“an’ he’s a dead shot. Oh, God—mother.” 

*‘Here, you young spring chicken,” mut- 
tered the old-timer, “shut up and tell 
something about these here diggin’s, or I’ll 
shake your gizzard out. Tell how’d you 
git here.” 

“Through the tunnel,” said the boy. 

“Where is it ?” 

“At the end of the cellar. You crawl 
through into a woodshed.” 

On the instant the men scrambled out 
with practiced speed through the narrow 
exit. As the boy had said, they came 
out into a small shed provided with a 
door in the rear facing down the ravine 
away from the shop. Bursting this open, 
they started full speed down the hill, the 
Smith boys running together toward the 
town, while the old-timer and Norton 
sped side by side in the direction of the 
mines. At once a sharp cry from one of 
the guards aroused the posse, who started 
in pursuit. “Dad” and Norton made for 
the shelter of a clump of shacks that stood 
just across the road from the assay shop. 
As the men darted into the shelter of the 
first building, Norton heard a shot, and 
glancing back, saw one of the deputies 
pitch forward on the slope of the hill. 
At the same instant, he perceived that 
they were followed by two deputies, one 
of whom, bringing up the rear, suggested 
Lister. Darting here and there among the 
cabins and tents, the miners occasionally 
came into a momentary view of the 
officers, who thus got their direction and 
called on them to halt. A moon in the 
first quarter gave a dim illumination to 
the scene. Norton ran well, but the pace 
was beginning to tell on old “Dad,” who 
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labored heavily. His breath came in short 
explosive gasps through his open mouth, 
and Norton, thinking him about to col- 
lapse, reached for his arm and pulled him 
alcng. 

“Go “long, pardner; leave me. They'll 
never take me,” gasped the old man, who 
reached into his belt and pulled out a long 
knife. “T’ll sell my life dear. Oh, for a 

n )? 

“Come on, ‘Dad.’ 
sake. I can’t leave you. 
wind soon.” 

By this time the outmost house was 
reached, and they had a piece of open 
ground to cross before a ravine beyond 
would afford them shelter. Here, for a 
moment, they were in plain sight of their 
pursuers, dark objects in the gloomy sage- 
brush. A snappy voice called out: “Halt!” 
Then a bullet whistled through “Dad’s” 
hat and the old man groaned. The song 
of the bullet taunted him like a red devil’s 
war-whoop. The agony and humiliation 
to be hunted like this! The frontiersman 


Come on, for God’s 
You'll get your 


spirit in him rose in impotent resentment, 
and his crooked forefinger opened and 


closed convulsively. 

“TLet’s—stand—an’ fight—em, 
he panted. 

“No, come on,” shouted Norton, recog- 
nizing the madness of the idea. 

They had but a step to gain the shelter 
of the ravine, although Norton momen- 
tarily awaited the hum of the bullet that 
would carry death to one of them, for 
the first shot spoke of a steady nerve. He 
listened for the crack of the gun, but in- 
stead heard a voice which he recognized as 
Lister’s call out to the man in _ front 
sharply: 

“Look out, Jack. Watch on the right.” 
and they darted into the shelter of the 
ravine. 

“Dad” threw himself to the ground, 
crying: “I’m played out. Go on, pard- 
ner.” 

“Never,” cried Norton, trying to pull 
the old man to his feet. “We've got a 
chance yet, ‘Dad.’? Come on.” 

“Where’ll we go? They'll outrun us. 
Skin out, Jim.” 

“Get up, I say,” commanded the young 
fellow, savagely. 

Suddenly, as if enthused with new life, 
the old man leaped to his feet and cried: 


Jim,” 


“The shaft! The shaft!” 

“Where ?” 

“Come on!” 

At once darting forward with renewed 
energy, stumbling and swaying in the dusk 
along the ravine bottom through the wash 
and brush, they seemed to be gaining on 
their pursuers, whose approach was now 
very audible down the ravine. The sinu- 
ous course of their trail afforded shelter. 
When they reached the crest of the hill 
that commanded a view of the city the 
sound of an explosion reached their ears, 
and turning instinctively, they saw the 
assay shop in a blaze. Their objective 
was now an old workings, distant a few 
rods on the side of a low hill. To reach 
it they must cross a gulch where probably 
they would be seen by the deputies. Having 
no time for speculation, they charged 
down the hillside toward the shelter of the 
dump. They had just reached the rocky 
shield when the report of another cartridge 
announced the vigilance of their pursuers. 
The shot went wild, and now the open cuts 
and workings gave them sanctuary until 
they reached the mouth of the shaft, where 
they disappeared like a brace of ducks at 
the sound of a gun. About one hundred 
feet, below, an exit led away from the shaft 
toward the ravine, but the exit was caved.’ 
In the shelter of the drift they flung them- 
selves to the ground like hunted animals. 
“Dad” seemed to go all to pieces, but pres- 
ently his breath came with more regular- 
ity, his wonderful recuperative powers as- 
serted themselves, and he sat up and lis- 
tened. A few pebbles rattled down the 
shaft. The old man turned toward Nor- 
ton. 

“They’re comin’. They know we ain’t 
got no guns,” he said. “You think you’ve 
got us cornered, do you?” he muttered. 
“Go on, old pal,” he continued, “light out 
of here.” 

“We’re bottled,” exclaimed the young 
man. 

“No we ain’t. There’s only a skin 0’ 
dirt near the top of the tunnel. You kin 
push right through. I’ve cached high- 
grade here. Go on, pardner.” 

“Aren’t you coming, too, ‘Dad?’ ” 

“No,” hissed the old man, drawing out 
his knife. “I’m goin’ ter stay an’ git that 
feller that took a shot at me.” 

Norton struck a match, and holding it 
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cautiously in the hollow of his hand, saw 
the old man, who looked so _ pitiable, 
stained with sweat, flustered, haggard, yet 
resolute, the incarnation of the frontier 
desperado spirit, that the young man gazed 
at his comrade of the early days with a 
feeling of admiration. 

“Tad, I’m interested here, too,” he 
said. “There’s a party following us I’d 
like to settle with, and I’m a younger man 
than you. You go out and find Anna. 
Tell her we’re safe.” 

The old man thought a great deal of 
Anna, and he also yearned for satisfac- 
tion of his wounded pride. He studied a 
minute as if going through a mental strug- 
gle, then quietly reached the knife into 
Norton’s hand and crept out along the 
drift. 

Scarcely had a faint halo at the end of 
the drift announced the old-timer’s exit 
when the young man heard reugh foot 
steps scraping on the ladder. The man de- 
scended boldly, but with hesitation, wait- 
ing every now and then as if he listened 
for a sound of the fugitives. In the deathly 
stillness of the drift Norton listened to the 
beating of his own heart, his senses took 
on preternatural keenness, every nerve 
strained to breaking tension as he crouched 
back into a hollow in the wall and waited 
the approach, of his victim. 

“Poor fool,” he thought. 

The man descended with much noise, 
reached the plank that. stretched from the 
ladder to the drift, took a step across to 
the entrance, and, peering in, touched the 
button of his pocket lamp. Behind the 
light stood Lister. 

With a ery of “Traitor!” that reverber- 
ated through the drift, Norton sprang at 
the man and fastened a throttle grip on his 
throat. His right hand grasping. the 
knife was caught by the detective as it 
fell, and the two powerfal men, now in 
darkness, clinched in a death struggle. 
Norton had the advantage in physical 
prowess; Lister was skilled in wrestling 
and defense... Like enraged bulls the an- 
tagonists strained for a new hold, but the 
relentless grip of the miner on his adver- 
sary’s throat began to tell, and Lister gave 
way inch by inch toward the shaft. He 
struggled frantically and pushed: against 
the rigid muscles of the miner until the 
blood seemed ready to burst from his 


veins. But in spite of his most forceful 
effort he gave way, an inch, five inches, a 
foot, another foot, and as the contest 
sapped his remaining strength, he felt his 
body bend over and his eyes caught a 
glimpse of the stars above the shaft. Quiet 
and calm with tropic lustre they glowed in 
the crisp air. The events of his entire life 
flashed across the screen of memory, and 
he saw the face of the woman who was 
dearer to him than the thought of heaven. 
They were struggling now on the edge of 
the drift. The plank, dislodged in the 
scuffle, fell with a loud splash into the bot- 
tom of the shaft, one hundred feet below. 
The deputy’s failing breath came in harsh, 
gurgling exhausts, and the miner, seeing 
his advantage, prepared to hurl his adver- 
sary down the shaft. In this last moment, 
when the retribution of the Social Circle 
seemed actually meted out, a new thrill of 
energy surged into the detective’s frame. 
With a maniac effort he lunged forward, 
and, falling to the ground, disengaged the 
miner’s hold on his throat. Gasping 
Anna’s name, he fell to the ground. In 
falling, the detective’s arms clasped Nor- 
ton about the knees, and the impact threw 
him to the floor of the drift, but quick as 
a panther he turned over and fell upon 
the hapless detective. At the same instant 
the drift rang with a sharp call, “Free- 
dom!” Norton started as if shot. Once 
more the detective gasped out in a feeble 
voice the sacred pass-word of the Com- 
rades. 

‘‘Liebneckt!”” called Norton, fiercely. 
“Answer me!” 

“Forward,” came the response, feebly. 

Trembling in every limb, Norton re- 
laxed his grip on the detective. His arms 
fell to his side. His right hand touched 
the pocket lamp. He raised it and turned 
the light on the prostrate man, who im- 
mediately made a few mysterious passes 
in the air. Then Norton clasped the hand 
of his former antagonist and gazed with 
surprise and dismay into the distorted face 
of a Brother of the Inmost Circle. 

“My God,” said the detective, burying 
his face in his hands, “I have broken my 
oath.” 

“Swear to me that you will tell no one 
what has passed between us to-night.” 

“T swear it,” exclaimed the miner, and 
he continued with hesitation : 
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“Brother, there is a matter I ought to 
speak to you about. Anna and I are en- 
gaged to be married.” 

The deputy turned his 
groaned. 

“Leave the camp, Norton,” he said, 
“with Anna. The game is up; the mine 
owners have made their play, and from 
this time on, change-rooms and watch- 
men are on the program. Make capital 
for us where you can; we have a just cause 
and the people must triumph at last. You 
will bear me witness that I tried to save 
you twice. Once where I called to Jones 
and again where I warned you by crawling 
down here so noisily. I knew of ‘Dad’s’ 
secret entrance. The coast is clear. You 


head and 


have lost considerable time already.” 
With a parting word of sympathy the 
miner acted on the suggestion and crawled 
out toward the light. 
* * 


* 


When they reached the shelter of the 
railroad cut, Fritzie and Anna breathed 
freely. Public attention was diverted by 
the fire, and no one would question the 
young couple sauntering arm in arm 
along the outskirts of the town. 

“Who blew up the assay shop, Anna?” 

“T did,” she replied, simply. 

. Fritzie whistled and softly pressed her 
and. 

“Fritzie,” she said, in a faltering voice, 
“where is Jim?” 

“T don’t know. Last thing I knew they 
ducked into the cellar.” 

The girl swayed as she walked, and 
Fritzie put his arm about her waist tosup- 
port her. 

“Don’t take on, Anna. They probably 
gave them the slip. I expect we'll find 
them when we come to Number 1. Let’s 
hurry.” 

“Do you suppose Sellers and his man 
were injured when the gasoline exploded ?” 
she asked, thinking, woman-like, of re- 
sults after the event had transpired. “I 
didn’t think of that.” 

“Served them right,” muttered Little 
Fritz. “They were a lot of thieves any- 
how. We never could count on them to 
give us what they ought.” 

They hastened down the track and 
turned into lower Broadway. Here, as 
they came out into the street, they ran into 
a crowd of men and boys following behind 
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a couple of rough-clad miners handcuffed 
together and supported on either side by 
a man carrying a drawn weapon, while a 
deputy with a shotgun followed. Anna 
shuddered, for she recognized the Smith 
brothers. Fritzie now darted with his 
charge to a side street, whence they hast- 
ened along the gulch past the baseball 
grounds parallel to the main street, until 
they reached the lower part of town, where 
the lights glared brightly, and they heard 
the sound of wild music. Fritzie noticed 
as they came into the outer circle of a 
swinging electric light that his compan- 
ion’s face was deathly pale. It startled 
him. 

“Let’s turn up here,” he 
“You need a stimulant.” 

“No. Not up there, Jimmy!” 

“But you must. You'll faint. Think of 
what that would mean to us now.” 

Past the low dug-outs in the gulch, over 
tin-cans and piles of rubbish, he pulled 
his half-resisting companion until they 
came out by the St. Nicholas, and then 
turned down into the carnival place of the 
desert under-world. The broad main 
street was glittering. From the low 
houses on either side a hundred windows 
threw a cheerful radiance into the dreary 
night. Pianos, phonographs and banjos 
mingled their abandoned strains, and 
groups of young men, attracted from the 
fireless tents on the sage-covered mesa, 
sauntered with jaunty denizens from 
saloon to hall, and exchanged glances 
with the rouged faces at the windows. The 

nce halls raged and echoed with the 
tread of lusty feet. Hilarious songs and 
drunken laughter mingled. Desert life 
in ali its picturesque phases joined in a 
wild bacchanalian that knows no law. 
Anna shuddered as she came into the glare 
of the lights. To her this seemed the en- 
tail of a wicked Social system. 

Rag Time Jake’s big dance hall roared 
with a boisterous dife with the clash of 
riotous music and the swish and shuffle of 
brawny dancers. As Fritz and his pale 
friend slipped up to the bar, a suppressed 
conversation was going on not far from 
them between a red-clad ballet girl and a 
disheveled youth whose disordered neck- 
wear and fancy waistcoat stained with 
wine harmonized with a threatening man- 
ner. About them stood an_ interested 


exclaimed. 
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group. A scene was threatened, and Anna 
quickly drank the little glass of brandy. 
The quarrel grew louder. Anna glanced 
at the face of the ballet girl, but in the 
background, among the crowd at the far- 
ther end of the room her eyes were caught 
by a picture that held her in a spell. She 
instinctively grasped Fritzie’s arm, for 
back there against the wall, command- 
ing a view of the entrance, stood the guard 
who had called on them to stop when they 
fled from the assay shop. He had seen 
her face, and started toward them. 

The hunt was on. 

While she stood there for the moment as 
if in a hypnotic trance, a shrill cry echoed 
through the room, and was followed by 
the sickening thud of flesh striking flesh, 
then the red-clad ballet girl and the dis- 
solute youth disappeared in a mad, swirl- 
ing vortex of frantic men and women 
crazed with the lust of combat. Instantly 
Fritz and his companion found themselves 
enmeshed in a fighting mob. He strug- 
gled against the press of bodies like a 
hero, but they were powerless in the 
crush. The melee waxed fierce; men 
rushed in for the joy of battle, while above 
the din rose the falsetto shrieks of the 
women. Anna, terrified beyond measure 
by this pandemonium, accentuating all the 
trying circumstances of the past hour, 
struggled nevertheless with despairing en- 
ergy to crowd through to the door. In 
imagination she felt the hand of the guard 
on her shoulder, yet they were safe, for 
the present, as access to the door was 
closed by the brawlers. At length the 
movement of the crowd threw them out 
from the storm center, and they found 
themselves in the street. Fritzie looked 
ruefully at his clothes. Torn and battered, 
his disgust gave way to despair_as he 
stared at Anna. Her waist hung in shreds 
—the black skirt drooped woefully be- 
hind, while there perched on one side’ of 
her straggling hair a disreputable piece 


of millinery that had once excited ad-' 


miration. She did not wait for condo- 
lence. A crowd was gathering in front of 
the door. She simply gasped: “We’re fol- 
lowed,” and in the new crisis again as- 
suming the role of guide, drew her escort 
down a side street, where they started to 
run for Number 15, the rendezvous be- 
yond the hospital on the road to Bullfrog. 


They were near the house when the 
sound of some one on the ridge, crowding 
through the sage brush in their direction, 
gave wings to their flight. Fritz, aiding 
his companion, urged her to the utmost 
speed. They gained the cabin and locked 
the door. They tried to stifle the sound 
of their breathing. Fritz quietly reached 
for a deringer in his coat pocket. The 
steps approached and trod heavily on the 
porch. Three knocks sounded on the door, 
then a loud one, and Fritz jumped to his 
feet. In the open doorway stood ‘‘Dad.” 

“Is Anna here?” he asked in a strangely 
changed voice, parched with thirst. 

“Yes,” came the answer from a heap 
on the floor. 

“Jim is safe,” he said. 
drink.” 

They struck a light. Each appeared 
startled as he looked at the face of the 
other. 

“Fritz, the jig is up,” exclaimed the 
prospector, after he had almost emptied 
the water bag. “T’ll fly the coop to-night 
with the burros, and in one week from now 
—if we make the get-away—you'll find 
me loafin’ on my little ranch in Colorado. 
I’ve had it spotted for some. time, an’ 
I’ve got the dust to buy it, too. Reckon 
I’ll quit this mining business. I give ye 


“Give me a 


‘all an invite to come out an’ help me pick 


the persimmons.” 

“Are you sure, ‘Dad,’ that Jim got 
away ?” inquired Anna in a pathetic voice. 

“Sure he did, little gal, slick as a whis- 
tle.” The old man breathed a sigh and 
sank back against the couch, nor could he 
conceal a look of anxiety as he added: “He 
had a little business to attend to first, an’ 
then he’ll come in on a lope. But you 
kids better git ready to pull your freight. 
Fritzie, can’t you doctor our mugs? The 
whole country’ll be onto us by mornin’.” 

“Havent got anything to do it with, 
Dad.’ 39 

“Go out an’ git it.” - 

Anna spoke a few words to the young 
man as he passed out of the door, took a 
pair of scissors that. Fritzie thrust into 
her hand, and going over to where the old 
man lay with closed eyes, she said in 4 
gentle voice, as if speaking to her own 
father : 

“Wake up, ‘Dad;’ you must let me play 
barber.” 
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She clipped his beard short, trimmed 
the white locks that fell upon his. shoul- 
ders, which altered his appearance so much 
he declared the burros would make fun 
of him, placed an old hat they found in 
the room on his head, and then, when 
she had fastened the long-tailed coat into 
a short cut and he lowered the trousers 
over the high-top boots, he felt confident 
that he could enter the Mohawk without 
being identified. 

“Don’t wait here with me, ‘Dad,’ ” she 
said, when the last finishing touches had 
been completed. 

“Well,” he said slowly, as if meditating, 
“there ain’t no danger here, an’ the boys’ll 
be back soon.” 

As the old man took his departure his 
eyes filled with tears. He took a last 
long look at the slight, ardent figure and 
there was a quaver in his voice as he 
called back, “I’ll write ye, care of Hol- 
der’s, in San Francisco.” 

The old man sauntered down the gulch, 
almost questioning his own personality be- 
cause of the absence of the sombrero and 
the long-tailed coat, and he muttered to 
himself: “What a devil of a way to leave 
town !” 

When the old man had gone, Anna felt 
oppressed by the narrow walls of the cabin. 
She stepped outside, and closing the door, 
sat down on the porch. A slight breeze 
whistled its monotone through the brush, 
the dark rampart of the malapi rising 
sheer on the right and left hand, threw an 
eerie gloom over the cabin at its base, 
while black, fantastic hills around the 
sky line accentuated the impression. Over 
all hung the impassive heavens and the 
crushing melancholy of the desert. The 
scene gave rise to wistful longings, and 
she glanced down the stretch of road 
and thought of Jim. 

Some one called her name. It was re- 
peated gently—as if heard in a dream; 
nevertheless she turned, and at her side 
stood Lister. 

“You are alone?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

She trembled at the suddenness of his 
appearing, and thought of danger to the 
Comrades. 

He sat down wearily by her side. 

“We have had fierce work to-night,” he 
said. “To-morrow my duties will call me 
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away. I may not see you again. I have 
come to say good-bye.” His voice fal- 
tered. “I have thought deeply of you, 
Miss Anna. I want to ask you not to judge 
me unkindly. Will you shake hands?” 
She extended her hand. He took it in 
both of his large hands, and enclosing it 
with a soft caress, brought his right hand 
into gentle contact with hers. His voice 
choked as he attempted to say “Good-bye,” 
and he left her standing there in a daze 
—for on her soft white hand he seemed 
to have imprinted the secret grip of the 
Social Circle. Of that she could not be 
quite sure, however, since it was done so 
gently that she might have been mistaken, 


‘but she felt her mind groping as if in a 


mysterious haze. Her intuitions had not 
time to fathom the enigma when the whir 
of an automobile on the Bullfrog road 
claimed. her attention. The machine 
stopped, and she waited breathlessly, and 
then a tall figure bounded up the path to- 
ward her, and she fell into the arms of 
Jim. As she hung on his neck, babbling 
love words and covering him with kisses, 
she saw, down the trail, gingerly picking 
her way, the stenographer who occupied 
the half of her little cabin. She gripped 
her lover’s shoulder, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

He turned about and laughed. 

‘Don’t you recognize little Fritz,” said 
he, “in borrowed plumes? He has a 
change for you. Throw this cloak about 
you. Come, little girl, we must hurry. 
They’re hot after us.” 

“Fritzie,” said he, “won’t you come 
with us?” 

“No, not I. Ill play my star part to- 
night. There’s a big bunch at stake for 
me. I’ll meet you in San Francisco, Jim.” 

They walked toward the auto. A figure 
across the gulch rose from the shelter of 
a joshua tree with a sigh and sauntered 
with bowed head toward the town. The 
auto, forced at reckless speed, darted into 
the narrow canyon on the way to Bullfrog. 

“Anna,” said her lover, “can you stand 
a little bad news?” 

“Yes, Jim, I could listen to any kind of 
news now. I feel as content as if I had 
been taken from hell to heaven.” 

“Fritzie discovered when he 
your cabin that the stenographer 
skipped out with our high-grade.” 


reached 
had 
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He waited a moment as if to moderate 
the force of the announcement and then 
continued : 

“The rest of our pile was in Seller’s 
safe.” 

“Jim,” whispered the girl in a tone that 
thrilled him, “remember, I have you— 
you safe and in my arms, when I thought 
of you lying there silent in the sage brush! 
Oh, God, this is worth all!” 


She threw her arms about him passion- 
ately, and rested her head on his shoul- 
der. 

The machine swayed and darted say- 
agely down the long stretch toward 
Cuprite, and the lovers, silent in each 
other’s arms, glancing over the star-lit 
desert, caught a glimpse of a dark figure 
tottering slowly but steadily along behind 
two burros. ; 











THE VOICE OF HOPE 


BY DAVID MacLEAN 


Lone in the darkness of the night I sat. 


“Ts this,” I cried, 


“The fate to which I wrongly am condemned ?” 
A gentle voice replied : 


“Have courage! In thy hands a mighty trust 


Is ever laid; 


Thou hast the privilege to give some heart 
Thy kind and friendly aid. 


“Since thy short life, a thousand lives have been 


And ceased tobe; 


A thousand more are trembling on the verge 


Of their eternity. 


“Grieve not that life is short and dull and sad, 
And fraught with pain; 

The life that holds a purpose and a love 
Will not he lived in vain. 


“Grief has its mission, but the highest good 


7 j . 
Is not to grieve; 


Do thou thy duty, and thy duty is 


To» live, love and believe.” 
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FORTUNES IN THE MOVING PICTURE 


FIELD 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


Union Square Theatre that the Cine- 

matograph was first revealed. This 

was in October, though there had 
been two previous efforts in Philadelphia 
to present contrivances of an inferior or- 
der. One was called the Eidoloscope, and 
the other the Vitascope, but it was the 
Lumiere invasion of East 14th street 
which first attracted the public to a large 
extent. 

Mr. Keith had, it is true, been prosper- 
ing with the pretty theatre, for it was in 
the second year of his regime that the 
craze for moving pictures was inaugu- 
rated. The receipts at the box office had 
been averaging about $3,500 a week, and 
the era of refined vaudeville, which came 
with the influx of legitimate actors, had 
not thoroughly developed until late in 
the year 1895. 

Before the cinematograph had been in- 
stalled a month, the receipts had jumped 
to $7,000 a week, though the cost of its 
use to the management was practically 
nil. In fact, during its greatest vogue, 
a weekly royalty of $50 was sufficient com- 
pensation for the inventors. There were 
not over twenty vaudeville theatres in 
this country at this period, but in all of 
these the cinematograph was quickly made 


I: WAS IN THE year 1894 at Keith’s 


a stellar feature, with a result which may - 


easily be surmised. 

After the cinematograph came the bio- 
graph, which gave perhaps the finest dis- 
play of motion photography seen to this 
day. Its inventor was Herman Casler, of 
Canastota, N. Y. The biograph was also 
available to amusement caterers at a week- 
ly royalty of about $50 a week. Its value 
as a drawing attraction was so great, al- 
most from the outset, that vaudeville thea- 
tres came into being all over the country. 

In due time there were a’ dozen different 


devices, until the theatres began to pur- 
chase their own machines and give to them 
an appropriate name, so that if a thea- 
tre was known as the. Bijou, it would be 
the Bijougraph, or if the manager’s name 
was Smith or Jones, he would call it the 
Smithgraph or the Jonesscope. 

During the first five years of the vogue 
of the moving picture there were not 
wanting many indications suggestive of 
waning interest ; a few of the theatres had 
even eliminated it from their programs, 
and others availed themselves of its use 
as a “chaser,” which means that when 
the auditorium was overcrowded, and an- 
other audience awaiting entrance, pictures 
would be thrown on the screen which had 
been seen before by the seated audience, 
and thus an exodus was created. 

In the year 1900 the vaudeville theatres 
of this country were amalgamated into a 
sort of booking trust, and this procedure 
was followed by the organization of a se- 
cret protective society, called “The White 
Rats.” The latter resented the methods 
practiced by the managerial combine, and 
this resulted in a bitter strife which ended 
in the famous “White Rats’ Strike.” At 
a given moment, almost at the press of a 
button, every member of the actor’s asso- 
ciation walked out of the theatres. The 
managers were wholly unprepared for 
this emergency, and it was thus that the 
efficacy of the moving picture was re- 
vealed, for those managers who were not 
compelled to close altogether, were able to 
keep open solely through the help of the 
camera man. 

This state of affairs soon caused new de- 
velopments. Archie L. Sheppard was the 
first to give an entire entertainment with 
a moving picture machine. He had as 
many as a dozen in use in different thea- 
tres of the East simultaneously, until it 
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became the custom for the managers of 
theatres, when they could obtain no pro- 
lific attraction, to fill all their vacant 
dates through Sheppard’s entertainments. 
While the latter secured the Manhattan 
Theatre (now the site of the Gimbel 
stores), which was the first regular thea- 
tre in New York used for this purpose, his 
success was prodigious, and although he 
had the theatre only from month to 
month, he and his successor, William J. 
Gane, were enabled to remain there nearly 
two years, amassing a fortune as a result. 

In the meantime every manufacturer of 
stereopticons, magic lanterns and calcium 
lights entered the gold-laden field, and 
then came the most attractive factor of all, 
“The Five-Cent Store-Theatre.” These 
were first located in East 14th street, and 
were called at this period “The Nicolet.” 
The first to enter this phase of the indus- 
try was J. Austin Fynes, who was the one 
first to secure the cinematograph for Mr. 
Keith. 

As an illustration of the vogue which 
the “store” theatre developed, it can be 
stated that at one time there were 600 of 


these in Greater New York alone, and 
more than 30,000 in the rest of the coun- 
try. 

The expansion became so pronounced 
that millions of dollars were invested not: 
only in the exhibition side of the industry, 
but in all the large cities, and in all the 


capitals of Europe large corporations 
were organized for the manufacture of 
films. The largest of these concerns are 
the Pathe Freres, the Edison Company, 
the Gaumont Company and the Vitagraph 
Company. In all there are over one hun- 
dred corporations, some capitalized in the 
millions. 

One of the first to enter the field in 
upper New York was Marcus Loew. He 
had been running a penny arcade, but 
found that the craze for moving pictures 
was reducing his receipts, so he divided 
his auditorium into two parts, and in one 
gave the regulation exhibit of moving pic- 
tures at a five cent admission scale. This 
man is now a millionaire. His activity 
has been all in the last five years; to-day 
he has a dozen theatres in Greater New 
York alone. Some of these are the Majes- 
tic, Yorkville, Lincoln Square, the Bijou 
in Brooklyn, and the Columbia in the 
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same borough. Mr. Loew is building two 
theatres of prodigious size in Harlem and 
the Bronx, to be opened this fall, and in 
all he has at: least thirty theatres which 
he either owns, leases or controls. 

Less than four years ago, William Fox, 
a man still on the sunny side of thirty, 
opened one of these store theatres in 
Brooklyn, the first in use there. Then he 
took the profits of this, and they were 
large enough to enable him to purchase 
the leases of two theatres in New York 
City, the Dewey in East 14th street and 
the Gotham on 125th street. The com- 
bined rental was not far from $100,000 a 
year, yet the profits were so great that in 
the short period of his sway he has become 
a very rich man. He has added five other 
theatres in Greater New York to his list, 
and a few months ago amazed his col- 
leagues by leasing the Academy of Music, 
paying a rental of $100,000 a year for a 
property which cost its owners only three 
times as much. Mr. Fox is also interested 
in the new City Theatre on East 14th 
street, and has built a new and gorgeous 
establishment at 149th street and Am- 
sterdam avenue. 

One has but to observe the policy of the 
firm of Keith & Proctor in order to become 
impressed with the amazing results which 
come to those who labor in this field. This 
firm has seven theatres in Greater New 
York, but only one, the Fifth avenue, is 
used for the policy this firm is supposed 
to stand for. All of the others are run 
on a five and ten cent scale, and the profits 
from their conduct are simply stupendous, 
unbelievable. 

Mr. Proctor, besides the theatres which 
he controls in conjunction with Mr. 
Keith, has a dozen in the smaller cities, 
such as Albany, Troy, Elizabeth, Plain- 
field and Mount Vernon. In the latter 
city, where I happen to reside, up to two 
years ago it was never possible to main- 
tain a theatre with profit, but Mr. Proctor, 
by the simple process of installing a mov- 
ing picture machine within the walls of 3 
theatre which he had made look attractive 
in the manner which he so thoroughly u2- 
derstands, has made a veritable gold mine 
for himself. No week passes that at least 
fifty per cent of the population does not 
enter the auditorium, and it is a common | 
sight to see a thousand persons waiting 12 
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the lobbies or on the sidewalks for a 
chance to enter, and this, too, despite the 
fact that there are two other theatres in 
this small town prospering with the same 
pelicy! 

Will it last? This query is put to me 
almost every day. There does not seem to 
be any indication that in this generation 
we will see any important decline, though 
the “store” theatre is gradually giving 
way to large and commodious establish- 
ments where a combination of moving 
picture films is seen with vaudeville acts 
of a minor order, but the outlook is now 
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for theatres of enormous size, where the 
prices of admission will be from five to 
twenty-five cents, and where an effort will 
be made to present a superior type of en- 
tertainment. 

The danger lies in the educating of the 
moving picture audiences to a stage where 
they will not be satisfied with an ordinary 
performance, and if the prices are in- 
creased, in order to make possible a higher 
grade of presentation, then these audiences. 
will stampede the regular vaudeville thea- 
tres, where the difference in prices of ad- 
mission is becoming smaller all the time. 











YOU AND I 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


From the window-seat.in the old chateau, 
We sat in the gloaming, you and I, 
A hum came up from the crowd below, 
The roar of the city crashing by. 
The lovers passed on the esplanade, 
The band played on in the flaring light, 
The idlers talked in the kiosks’ shade, 


There were only two in the world, that night. 
Swung between river, and rock and sky, 
With our love and our dreaming, you and I. 


The river wound with a curve and smile, 
Past frowning fort, and the crag that chills, 
And crooned around the enchanted Isle, 
And kissed the feet of the purple hills. 
Barge and steamer, and launch and sail, 
Floated and flashed and glimmered along, 
Fading anon like a ghostly grail, 
Or a shower of stars, or a burst of song. 
Up so high in the old chateau, 
You and I, and the world below. 


What cared we for the old world feuds, 
The heroes slain, or the battles won? 
Love tuned our souls to its finer moods, 
And swept the gamut of joy begun; 
While over the cliffs where the rivers race 
In rhythmic melody, song and glee, 
They met with the thrill of a swift embrace, 
And answered the call of the moon-kissed sea. 


Oh, lives atune with the song of the spheres! 
Oh, lives that loving can glorify! 
We are drifting out to God’s golden years, 
Together, forever, dear: You and I. 
3 








WONDERFUL INDIAN SHORTHAND 


WRITERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY LILLIAN E. ZEH 


Photographs by the Author. 


ROBABLY the only tribe of real 
Indian shorthand writers in the 
world who contribute and sub- 
scribe to the queerest newspaper 


now being published, are those belonging 
to the Kamloops and Douglas River bands 
living in the interior of British Columbia. 
Over two thousand of these natives have 
mastered the art, and regularly read all 





Kamloops Indian girl of British Colum- 
bia, who reads and writes shorthand. 





the news pertaining to the tribe and in- 
dividuals in their curious journal called 
the “Kamloops Wawa.” Bible, hymn, 
prayer-books are likewise printed in this 
sign language. These natives have be- 
come members of the Catholic Church. 'The 
writer recently returned from this region, 
obtained a series of characteristic photos 
together with some interesting informa- 
tion in regard to these little-known and 
remarkable Indian folks. This extraor- 
dinary advance in Indian culture was 
brought about through the efforts of a 
French missionary, Father Le Jeune, sent 
out from Brittany a few years ago. One 
of the illustrations shows this enterpris- 
ing priest kneeling, surrounded by the 
chief and other members of his shorthand 
tribe, in front of their church. Kamloops, 
the headquarters of Father Le Jeune, is 
some 300 miles and more northeast from 
Victoria, the capital of British Columbia. 
Just across the river a few miles up from 
the town is the main Indian village or 
rancherie. Here the natives congregate in 
large numbers at certain seasons, for this 
is the important center of Indian life for 
some 50 or 100 miles around. ‘The oc- 
cupation is principally hunting, fishing 
and ranching, and farming on a limited 


scale. Prior to the appearance of the , 


priest, the fraudulent Shamans, pretenders 
at the curing of diseage, claiming, by aid 
of supernatural or magic powers, to be 
able to ward off evil spirits and prevent 
sickness, completely held the people in 
their superstitious and powerful grasp. 
Besides hindering their progress in re- 
ligious matters, a good deal of property 
was squeezed from the people by their mis- 
leading influence. These so-called magi- 
cal prophets fled at the coming of tl 
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French priest, who fully exposed their 
tricks and false creed to the Indians, and 
before he began his educational work, the 
tribes of this locality living along the 
canyons and banks of the Thompson and 
Fraser rivers in British Columbia, were 
unable to write their language and had no 
written literature, although each possessed 
a language which has an extensive myth- 
ology, which was preserved by oral tradi- 
tion. 

To-day, nearly all these different tribes, 
some half-dozen or more, are writing let- 
ters té one another in their several lan- 
guages, reading a newspaper, Bibles and 
song books, all by means of shorthand. 
Father Le Jeune found that to be success- 
ful in his mission it would be absolutely 
necessary to devise a system of commu- 
nication both to arouse and gain their 
interest by placing instructive printed 
matter in their hands. Having no written 
language or grammar of their own, he 
conceived the novel and useful idea of 
teaching the Indians of the various tribes 
to write their language, and showed them 
a sign to represent each sound which they 
uttered in pronouncing their words. The 
signs were simply the shorthand symbols 
of the Duployn phonographic system. Af- 
ter working out an Indian vocabulary con- 
taining nearly all the words most common- 
ly employed in every-day use in his short- 
hand signs, the priest, in early fall when 
the village was thickly populated, first 
showed and explained his system to one 
of the bright Indian boys. He took to it 
intuitively, and set to work to decipher 
some Indian prayers which the father gave 
him. Before a few months had passed, 
he had pretty thoroughly learned the art 
o! writing his language, and being so 
pleased with his rapid success, he set to 
work at onee to instruct his friends. The 
new “talk language” created wide-spread 
interest, and the Indians were all eager to 
learn it. Soon the young, as well as the 
avvlt members of each habitation, for 
niles around, were engaged in practicing 

new method of communication. 

\ glimpse into one of their homes at 

it, where these Indians, some of whom 

‘in wigwams made of poles covered 

| mats, birch bark’ dwellings, log 
ns, and where the women still use stone 
inplements to prepare and scrape deer 


Chief Louis of the Kamloops tribe of 
Indian shorthand writers, British Colum- 
bia. 


skins, grouped around, eagerly bent on 
learning shorthand, was indeed an odd 
and unique sight. During the first few 
months of their schooling it was found 
that as soon as a few Indians of a camp 
had learned to read and write shorthand, 
they were extremely anxious to teach the 
whole community. Consequently, Father 
Le Jeune taught a few members of each 
village, and left it to them to teach their 
neighhors. They made rather slow pro- 
gress in the summer time, owing to the 
fact that they were off at work, ranching 
and picking berries, but in the winter, 
when they returned home, they devoted 
whole nights to study, and in this way 
made excellent progress and soon became 
proficient. After about five hundred or 
more had mastered this system, it became 
necessary that their interest be retained 
by placing reading matter before them, 
and thus was one of the purposes of the 





Father Le Jeune and his Indian congre gation, in front of their church at Kamloops, 
B.C. In the rear of the building is the room where the shorthand newspaper is prepared 


priest realized, for he wished them to be 
able to read the Bible as well as other re- 
ligious books. His task was to provide 
this literature printed in the characters 
of the system. 

Father Le Jeune was not satisfied with 
teaching his Indian parishioners to write 
letters in their own language by means of 


shorthand, and to read a paper in their 
native tongue, but he had published vari- 
ous parts of the Bible in nine different 
languages spoken by the several tribes in 
this region, using the same method, and 
still is laboring on additional publica- 


tions. Shorthand, he claims, is so many 
times simpler than English orthography 
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that he takes no credit to himself for this 
wonderfully novel work of being the first 
to teach these natives to write. Then 
they apply the symbols to their own lan- 
guage, in addition to the task of commit- 
ting the shorthand alphabet. The Indians 
now using this phonetic system for writing 
are some half-dozen tribes or more living 
along the Thompson and Fraser Rivers. It 
is in these languages that the prayers, 
hymns, parts of the Bible, and the church 
ritual have been published. The focus of 
all religious and intellectual activities, and 
the one point of pilgrimage from long dis- 
tances by land and river, is the Church. 
This structure is a white frame one, simi- 
lar to those to be found in villages of East- 
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ern Canada and the United States, was 
built by the Indians and presented to their 
highly appreciative priest. They have 
also made him a present of a carriage and 
team to enable him to make his visits to 
far-off villages. The Church has a cheer- 
ful interior with comfortable pews. The 
most striking oddity, however, to the white 
visitor is the curious hymn and prayer 
beoks whose pages are full of the curious 
shorthand symbols. Father Le Jeune 
preaches in the several native dialects of 
the country, especially Chinook, the ordi- 
nary trade language used between different 
tribes and whites throughout British 
Columbia, Alaska and the Northwestern 
coast of the United States. 


THE KAMLOOPS WAWAT 
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| page from a unique shorthand newspaper. Read by the Indians of British Colum- 
It has sixteen pages and contains church and local information. Pastor Le Jeune 
/ special type made for it, and it is printed on one of the presses of the nearest city. 
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On church and feast days, the whole 
community attend services. The church 
is well lighted by acetylene gas, and illus- 
trated stereopticon lectures are frequently 
given by the pastor. In the rear of the 
church is the educational rooms, where 
Father Le Jeune gets up his quaint short- 
hand paper. This has sixteen pages, about 
the size of the average book, devoted to 
church and various local information. 
“Wawa” is the word for talk in the Chi- 
nook jargon, hence Father Le Jeune chose 
that name for the quaint newspaper. It 
was printéd on a mimeograph for the first 
year, but after this, the priest succeeded 
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in having type made for it and getting it 
printed on one of the presses of the near- 
est city. A full page of this unique pub- 
lication, here reproduced, shows the curi- 
ous shorthand symbols used in the church 
service. Several years ago, the Passion 
Play was enacted here by the Indians un- 
der the direction of the priest. They are 
quite proud of their performance, and 
speak of the event with unusual pride. For 
a novel picture of progressive Indian life, 
Father Le Jeune’s queer “Wawa” and his 
band of Indian shorthand writers, quite 
overshadow all others to be met with in 
British Columbia. 











ON THE 


VILLAGE STREET 


BY GRACE CROWELL 


Dusk on the village street 

And a hush over all descending, 
Save where the nightwind wakes 

In a tremulous whispering breeze— 


Or an echoing step 


On the walk; and birds homeward wending 
With soft swishing of wings 
Through the boughs of the darkening trees. 


Dusk on the village street 

And smoke from the chimneys ascending 
Speaking of the supper hour 

In friendly, circling blue— 

Pungent the smoky air 

And sweet with the earth scents blending 
And pleasant the early light 

At a casement gleaming through. 


Dusk on the village street, 

And restful the long day’s ending, 
Happy the viliage hearts 

And neighborly kind are they. 
Peaceful the quiet street, 

And a little white moon now lending 
A hallowed, softening light 
Through the deepening twilight grey. 





ANIMALS THAT LOOK LIKE PLANTS 


F THE DEBATABLE ground 
between the plant and animal 
kingdoms, every one has read or 
heard; but there are few, ex- 

cepting among students of biology, who 
understand how slight is the distinction 
hetween the lower orders of the two great 
divisions of the organic world. Many 
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forms of life that are now proven to be 
animals were long considered plants. To 
ascertain and demonstrate their proper 
place in nature required the use of power- 
ful microscopes and the most painstaking 
scientific study and observation. In these 
lower life-strata, practically the only dif- 
ference between plant and animal lies in 














orgonia (eunicea lugubris.) 
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1. A common gorgonia. 
2. Cluster of simple ascidians. 


the fact that the plant derives nourish- 
ment from inorganic substances in the soil, 
air or water, while the animal feeds — 
upon organic matter. 

Many of the plant-like animals are 
microscopic in size, but others are several 
inches, or even several feet, in length or 
diameter. Even the sponges were long be- 
lieved to be plants. Aristotle was the first 
to point out the fact that this belief was 
erroneous; but his arguments were long 
disputed, and sometimes ridiculed. How- 
ever, it will hardly do to ridicule the an- 
cients on that account, for even in these 
days of the universal diffusion of know- 
ledge there are scores of plant-like animals 


that collectors press and dry, and proudly 
exhibit as rare and beautiful seaweeds. 
Dwellers along the sea coasts, who see some 
species of these peculiar animals almost 
every day, are as ill-informed in this re- 
gard as travelers from the interior mak- 
ing their first visit to the seashore, and re- 
ceive suggestions to the effect that their 
“feather mosses” and sea-fans are really 
animals with open scorn. 

Most deceptive of all animals in this 
regard are the Coelenterata, or polyps, 
formerly known as zoophytes, or animal- 
plants.. One writer has remarked that 
Shakespeare’s description of old age is 
peculiarly applicable to the Coelenterates : 








1. Kelp air sac covered with hydrozoa. 


2. “Ostrich plume,” a curious form oj 


animal life mistaken for a seaweed. 
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Sea pansies. 


“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.” Devoid of any of the phy- 
sical senses, without intelligence, without 
power of locomotion, and probably with- 
out consciousness, there is little about 
these strange animals to differentiate 
them from plants, except the function of 
digestion. The body is a sac, containing 
a digestive cavity. Essentially that is all 
there is to the Hydrozoa, an important 
class of the Coelenterata. Nevertheless, 
these animals are found in varied and 
beautiful forms, multitudes of individuals 
being arranged in colonies with an appear- 
ance of great complexity, although each 
individual of the colony consists of but a 
lew simple cells. 

To the unaided eye, the hydroids ap- 
ear to be plants beyond the possibility 
‘' doubt; and the illusion is heightened 

their manner of growth, firmly fixed 
root-like appendages to shells, rocks, 

‘wedls, piling, or anything else that 

ppens to be at hand. These were the 

t communists—the primordial social- 
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ists, always occurring in groups or colo- 
nies of associated animals. Thus low in 
the scale of creation, long before the dawn 
of intelligence, nature worked out the 
social necessity of co-operation and the 
division of labor. In some genera, cer- 
tain individuals have an open end with a 
crown of microscopic tentacles. These ten- 
tacles capture the floating organic cells 
that serve as food. Other individuals of 
the colony attend to the function of re- 
production. The manner of reproduction 
is one of the strangest phenomena of or- 
ganic life. In some genera the reproduc- 
tive zooids set free tiny medusae, or jelly- 
fishes—animals that differ widely in ap- 
pearance and structure from their par- 
ents. When the medusa reaches maturity 
it deposits eggs, which float in the water 
until they become attached to some ob- 
ject, where they grow and develop into 
new hydroid colonies. This fact of two 
different forms of being, necessary to one 











with hydroid 


Fragment of kelp leaf, 


colonies. 
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complete. life-history, is known as meta- 
genesis, or ‘alternation of generation”— 
the individuals of each generation being 
like their grandparents, but unlike their 
parents. 

The foundation of a hydroid colony is 
a fleshly tube of animal substance, often 
arranged in tree-like, feather-like or fern- 
form. This connects into one living 
whele the thousands of individuals of the 
community. By the aid of a _ powerful 
microscope, one may see the moving ten- 
tacles by means of which the tiny ani- 
mals grasp microscopic seaweeds floating 
in the water. The Hydrozoa are found 
in many shades of red, yellow, brown and 
almost white,-and some species emit a 
phosphorescent light. Among the most 
atiractive families are the Plumularians, 
one of which is known as the ostrich 
plume, from its striking resemblance to 
a tiny ostrich feather. This species (Ag- 
laophemia struthioides) is found only on 
the Pacific Coast, where in some places 
(notably at Santa Barbara) it is some- 
times cast up on the beaches in great 
quantities. It is probably the most beau- 


tiful of all the hydroids. It varies greatly 


in size and color, but is commonly four 
to six inches in length, and of a brown 
or reddish-brown hue. Dwellers in the 
beach towns of California commonly call 
it “feather moss,” and tourists and visi- 
tors to the beach resorts carry home 
pressed or dried specimens of this species 
of the hydrozoa, as examples of Califor- 
nia’s wonderful seaweeds. If told that 
their beautiful “feather moss” consisted 
of colonies of small animals, it is prob- 
able that they would regard their inform- 
ant as either a lunatic or a joker. 

Sea anemones, corals, sea-fans, sea-pens 
and sea-whips are much larger than in- 
dividual hydroids, and, as a rule, more 
highly organized. Generally their resem- 
blance to plants or flowers, although often 
striking, is not of a character likely to 
deceive the observer as to their true place 
in nature. Even the children who watch 
the sea-anemones in tide pools expand into 
beautiful, flower-like forms, never doubt 
that they are animals. They are incom- 
perably the most gorgeously colored of 
all forms of animal life. The skeletons 
of the various species of coral, also, are 
well known; but give no suggestion of the 
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appearance of the living polyps, which are 
found in many shades of pink, yellow, 
green, brown and purple. Related to the 
coral polyps are the sea-fans and sea- 
whips, the former resembling branching 
shrubs, and the latter long, unbranched 
rods. These, like the hydroids, live in 
cclonies, containing many animals. They 
belong to the order Gorgonasea, and are 
common on nearly all coasts, the species 
eunicea lugubris being cast up on the 
beaches after every storm at sea. The sea- 
pens are found in colonies resembling quil! 
feathers, with the exception of the species 
known as the sea-pansy. This is found in 
the sand along both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
and along the coast of Australia. As the 
name indicates, it is shaped somewhat 
like a pansy. Dried specimens are of a 
deep violet color, and are even more 
pansy-like in appearance than the living 
animals. —~ 

The crinoids are inhabitants of deep 
water, where they form great beds of the 
so-called sea-lilies. They have a_ long, 
jointed stalk, one end attached to the 
rocks, while on the other end is a disc, 
from which, radiate ten arms. From each 


- of these arms small branches extend, giv- 


ing them a feathery appearance. The cri- 
noids are denizens of the deep seas, and 
are never found cast up on the beaches; 
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but their fossil forms are of world-wide 
distribution, and are found in sedimen- 
tary rocks of all geological epochs. These 
fossils are known as stone lilies and en- 
crinites, and may be seen in any public 
museum of any pretensions. From a study 
of these fossils it is known that there 
were formerly more than two hundred 
genera of crinoids. At the present time, 
only twelve genera are known to exist. 
From this it is inferred that the crinoids 
are destined to extinction. 

The polyzoa are very numerous on the 
sea beaches, but are so inconspicuous that 
they are rarely noticed, and when seen, 
they are always mistaken for seaweeds, 
unless the observer happens to be a natu- 
ralist. Like the hydroids, they occur in 
colonies, some in lace-like sheets on sub- 
merged objects, some in mossy patches, 
and some in fern-like or tree-like forms, 
but always very small. Another large 
class of animals that resemble plants are 
the ascidians, or sea-squirts, growing up- 
on seaweeds, shells, rocks, the piling of 
piers, and anything else that happens to 
be at hand. The simple ascidians have 


_leathery, sac-shaped bodies, and give out 
jets of water when touched. One common 


form is known as the lady’s slipper, from 
its resemblance to the flower of that name. 
Another commonly grows upon large sea- 
weeds, and looks not unlike the fruit of 
the prickly pear. 
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There is little in the appearance of the 
harnacle suggestive of plant life, except 
that it is attached firmly to any submerged 
object that happens to be convenient ; and 
that some kinds grow with flexible stems 
several inches in length. It is mentioned 
in this connection only for the sake of 
recalling the fable that persisted for many 
centuries to the effect that the ship-bar- 
nacle (also called the “goose barnacle”’) 
was a shell-fish that grew upon a tree, and 
changed into a goose! Churchmen rea- 
soned that a goose that had formerly 
been a fish that grew upon a tree could 
not possibly be a fowl, so that this par- 
ticular species of goose (a wild goose 
found throughout the north of Europe) 
was freely eaten during Lent and on Fri- 
days and fast days. That the myth of 
the barnacle geese persisted well into the 


Seventeenth Century indicates sufficiently 


that the intelligent study of nature had 
hardly begun at that time. 

_ Many of the sea-slugs (Nudibranchs), 
when seen in the water are so plant-like 
in appearance that their true nature is 
no! evident until they begin to move. In 
the ease of these, however, the simulation 
of plant forms is a protection device of 
nature to shield them from the attacks 
of predacious foes. The same is true of 
the sea-cucumbers, and of many others 
of ‘the strange and little known ‘denizens 
of the sea. 





STRATEGICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY O. P. SPERBER 
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T IS RATHER §strange that the 

strategical and economical import- 

ance of the Panama Canal should 

he either over or under-valued, and 
that there are still some people who refuse 
to recognize the necessity for the United 
States of a fortified Canal, although it 
seems remarkable there can exist any 
doubt that this fortification really im- 
poses itself. 

Besides being a necessity, the fortifica- 
tion of the Panama Cana by the United 
States will mean a public proclamation of 
her claim to an exclusive right of use of 
the Panama Canal for military purposes 
in case she should become involved in war, 
the claim to a right which must unre- 
servedly be conceded her, and recognition 
of which will settle beforehand any idea 
of neutralization. 

Those opposed to the plan of fortifica- 
tion for the Panama Canal generally 
make reference, when discussing the mat- 
ter, to the neutralization of the Suez Canal 
—a reference which does not tend to 
strengthen the force of their arguments, 
since the reasons ‘which prompted the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal totally 
differ from those that now make the for- 
tification of the Panama Canal a neces- 

The neutralization of the Suez Canal 
Was recognized at the time by every one 
of the powers playing a part in the inter- 
national political field, thus guaranteeing 
it, while nothing of the kind is the case 
with the Panama Canal, and it is this 
circumstance of an international. agree- 
ment regarding the Suez Canal that fur- 
nishes the strongest argument in favor 
of a fortified Panama Canal. 


No power bound by the treaty may at- 
tack the Suez Canal without incurring the 
risk of depriving itself, forever, of the 
right to recur to any other treaty what- 
ever, and it is not likely that any one will 
ever take its chance on this point and vio- 
late the neutrality of the Suez Canal. 

The Panama Canal, on the contrary, 
may, in case of war, be attacked by any 
power, with the exception of England, 
which stands under obligations assumed 
by a treaty with the United States, and, 
since the opening of the Panama Canal is 
really of secondary importance for Euro- 
pean powers, it is only when hostilities 
shall break out between the United States 
and an Asiatic power that the strategical 
importance of the Canal and its fortifica- 
tion would be fully appreciated. 

The fact that the Panama Canal will be 
of small importance for Europe in general 
is reflected in the indifference shown by 
the various European powers in providing 
for a neutralization of this new water- 
way. Even England has shown but little 
interest in the matter, and has confined 
herself to a modification, in 1901, of the 
treaty of 1850, which was then adapted to — 
modern requirements. 

On the other hand, it is not probable 
that a war will ever break out between 
the United States and any European 
nation, but even if the unexpected should 
really happen, the Panama Canal would 
be of no particular importance in such 
an instance, since the Atlantic Ocean 
would naturally be the scene of the strug- 
gle. 

Besides, the United States already con- 
trols the entrance to the Panama Canal 
on the Atlantic side, to which three routes 
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lead; namely, between Cuba and Haiti, 
Haiti and Porto Rico, and Porto Rico and 
St. Thomas. 

As far as the Panama Canal is con- 
cerned, Cuba may be considered as being 
practically part of the United States’ ter- 
ritory, as is shown by the existence of her 
Naval Station at Guantanamo. 

In case of need, Haiti could be easily 
occupied by an American army, while 
Porto Rico itself is an American posses- 
sion. As to St. Thomas, which belongs 
to Denmark, it is not likely that this last 
nation. would ever interfere in any strug- 
gle on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The only weak point to-day would be 
the Island of Jamaica, in the Caribbean 
Sea, belonging to Great Britain, which 
would probably never think of relinquish- 
ing it of her own free will in favor-of the 
United States, inasmuch as the Panama 
Canal will be a new route to her posses- 
sions in the Far East, in the event that 
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the Suez Canal should be closed to her for 
some unforeseen reason. 

But even this weak point could never 
prove an obstacle to any eventual scheme 
on the part of the United States, since 
England is too much in need of Amer- 
ica’s friendship, and even more interested 
in keeping this waterway open for her- 
self, to be hostile, and thus jeopardize ‘her 
valuable possessions in the West Indies. 

The matter has a different aspect when 
Japan is referred to as a possible adver- 
sary of the United States. To Japan the 
Panama Canal would be the only means 
of bringing her fleet within a few days 
from one ocean to the other. As long as 
this waterway is not open to navigation, 
or as long as there-is @ possibility of de- 
struction, Japan would have to deal only 
with the American fleet stationed on the 
Pacific Coast at the time. 

Foresight and common sense must lead 
‘every American to the question. “Who 
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Sea routes via Panama Canal. 
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shall -guarantee the neutralization of the 
Panama Canal at such a moment, if we 
do not fortify it and protect ourselves ?” 

Japan would not even be pledged to re- 
gard the Panama Canal as neutral. In 
case of war, only unapproachable forts 
defended by effective batteries will be able 
to keep her men-of-war from the mouth 
of the Panama Canal. 

And who could have a right to protest 
against the fortification of the Panama 
Canal? Only England and Panama it- 
self. Panama’s protest would be readily 
disposed of, while here again England 
would rather prefer to incur the risk of 
losing Japan’s friendship than America’s 
friendship. 

The fortification of Singapore betrays 
the mistrust England is already feeling 
towards her ally of the Far Kast. This 
fortification is to prevent an unwelcome 
visit of the Japanese fleet in waters re- 
garded by England as her own domain. 

Besides, the new friendly demonstra- 
tions which have taken place between Rus- 
sia and Japan have been the cause of an 
alteration of the political situation in the 
Far East, which fails to be to England’s 
liking. 

But we must go farther and admit here 
that the best forts, defended by.a garrison 
of 4,000 of the bravest soldiers, will not 
afford sufficient protection to the Panama 
Canal, as these could not prevent the sud- 
den landing of a corps of ten thousand 
men, whose first act would be the destruc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, so as to render 
it impassable for months. 

A fortified Panama Canal will be of lit- 
tle practical value to the United States 
if, from the start, they do not have a 
sufficient number of warships stationed 
at Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, and at the 
Galapagos Islands, which this country has 
just acquired from Ecuador to defend the 
‘nirance to the Panama Canal from the 
Pacifie outside. 

\ fortified Panama Canal efficiently 
supported by these two naval stations 
would be the surest means to induce Japan 
to avoid all cause of conflict and confine 
her ambition to the Asiatic coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The economical value of the Panama 
anal is so closely connected with its stra- 
ezical value that it can hardly be dealt 
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with separately, but must rather be con- 
sidered as part of the statement represent- 
ing the importance of the Panama Canal 
for the civilized world. 

This economical importance of the Pan- 
ama Canal is also greatly overvalued, as 
far as Europe is concerned, and it cannot 
be too intensively impressed that the eco- 
nomical value of the Panama Canal is of 
no more importancé for the European 
powers than its strategical value, which 
has been discussed above. The following 
figures will. be the best proof of the as- 
sertion made here on this subject: 


Sea Miles 
Hamburg via Suez to Hongkong. .10,542 
Hamb’g via Panama to Hongk’g. .14,933 
New York via Suez to Hongkong. .11,655 
New York via Panama to Hongk’g. 9,835 


Hamburg via Suez to Melbourne. . 12,367 
Hamburg via Panama to Melb’ne. 13,188 
New York via Suez to Melbourne. 12,500 
New York via Panama to Melb’ne.10,427 


Hamburg via Suez to Yokohama. .12,531 
Hamb’g via Panama to Yokohama. 13,024 
New York via Suez to Yokohama. 13,564 
N’w Y’k via Panama to Yokohama 9,835 


As said before, these figures are the 
best proof that Ameriea will be the first 
to gain by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, as she will then be brought a great 
deal closer, from any point, to the Far 
East, to the great advantage of her com- 
merce with these countries. 

Of not less importance for America is 
the fact that the opening of the Panama 
Canal will bring her Southern States into 
closer contact with the Far East, which 
will certainly contribute to promote their 
material development. 

And of greater importance still for 
America’s trade and political influence 
will be the closer approach between the 
west and east coasts of both North and 
South America. 

Up to the present time, European in- 
fluence. political and -economical, has 
been predominant in the countries of 
the west coast of South America, but the 
opening of the Panama Canal, by creating 
an easier and shorter means of communi- 
cation between the two American conti- 
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nents, will give the United States an ad- 
vantage of which she will certainly make 
use to the extent allowed her by her com- 
mercial and productive capacities. 

Undoubtedly, the American masters of 
capital, when looking around for a remu- 
nerative investment, will now turn their 
attention, in a greater measure, to the op- 
portunities offered in Central and South 
America, where they can readily gain a 
predominating influence. 

This does not mean that the advance of 
the United States in Latin America would 
necessarily mean the withdrawal of all 
European products from that market. 
Such surmise would simply tend to re- 
tard advance instead of accelerating it. 

Owing to the great use made of 


machines in South America, America will 
remain first for all mass articles, while 
Europe will, as in the past, furnish Latin- 
America with all the articles of better 
quality and of a certain standard of ar- 
tistie taste and workmanship. 

The time is not far off when America 
will outrank Europe in the production of 
mass articles, although there is another 
circumstance which is liable to handicap 
America’s competitive force in the export 
market. Should the value of the soil and 
the wages of the artisans continue to in- 
crease in the future at the same rate as 
heretofore in the United States, she will 
scarcely ever be able to compete success- 
fully in the neutral markets with other 
countries. 











A VASE 


BY HERBERT HERON 


O whiter far than foam of rushing seas! 
(Such as the lone grey fish, that seems to swim 
Forever round its coldness, keeps in-dim 
And old regret of icy memories) ; 
Purer than dew, but stiller than the ease 
Of buried sleep ; and now, upon its rim 
Sing motes of dancing sunlight: Seraphim, 
Choiring in Heaven, let fall their symphonies. 


The sun seis, and the pale thoughts leap to life: 
Numb cries of anguish haunt my ears. I mark 
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The white vase in its beauty, and the strife 
Subsides; the painted fish swims on, and—Hark! 
Out in the world I hear, where war is rife, 
The reel and crash of empires in the dark! 





DRY VINEYARDS IN THE SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY 


BY ESTHER NORTON 


rived in Southern California on 

the eleventh of November, 1908. 
It was not our first California experience, 
though on previous trips our interest had 
been merely that of the casual tourist; 
now it was the more personal interest of 
the homeseeker and possible settler. 

The choice of location proved difficult, 
as individual ideas differed so ‘widely. 
The Man wanted a small place of two or 
three or five acres, where he could raise 
frnit and garden truck and perform the 
necessary labor himself. The Woman 
looked with longing eyes cityward, and 
had visions of a cozy flat near parks, libra- 
ries, churches, clubs and shops. The 
Boy’s heart was set on a great cattle ranch 
where he could make use of his choice as- 
sortment of firearms, and become a genu- 
ine “broncho buster” and cowboy, his ideal 
hero being an imaginary combination of 
the “Virginian,” Buffalo Bill and our be- 
loved ex-President. 

With such diversity of wishes a com- 
promise of some kind was a foregone con- 
clusion ; and after spending a few delight- 
ful weeks in and around beautiful Los 
Angeles and glorious Pasadena, we board- 
ed the train for Fresno, the “Raisin City” 
of the world. 

Fresno County has been the subject of 
so much descriptive literature that any 
attempt to enlarge on its beauties and ad- 
vantages is superfluous. Sufficient to say 
that one cannot over-rate the proven pos- 
sibilities of this grand section of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Before coming to the Pacific Coast we 
were warned by many Eastern friends 
against real estate “robbers,” “land 
sharks” and unscrupulous “promoters,” 
all of whom were pictured as awaiting the 
arrival of each and eyery train from the 
East, with pockets full of figurative gold 
bricks, to unload on the innocent and un- 


UR PARTY of three, the Man, 
the Woman and the Boy, ar- 


sophisticated homeseeker. From the time 
of our arrival in Southern California to 
date, our experience has been in direct 
contradiction to the well-meant warnings 
of our conservative friends. It was our 
good fortune to establish business rela- 
tions in the city of Fresno with a real 
estate firm, than which, east or west, 
north or south, none could be found more 
strictly honorable in all its dealings. The 
head of the firm, familiarly known as 
“J. Q.” to his friends, is a genial, broad- 
minded, enthusiastic Californian, who, to- 
gether with his name, has inherited the 
corscience and integrity of a long line of 
Puritan ancestors; and never allows loyal 
affection for his adopted State to cause 
misrepresentations of land, climate or 
products to a possible purchaser of real 
estate. 

After numerous automobile rides and 
railroad excursions in every direction, we 
finally decided on sixty acres of raw land 
without water Tights, but conveniently 
near a large canal, in the vineyard section 
of the county; though it may quite as 
rightly be called the fig, orange, peach or 
other fruit section, as all are grown in this 
locality; however, it was with raisins in 
view that we purchased our “ranch,” as 
every farm is called, whether made up of 
one acre or many. 

We spent the rainy season in Fresno, 
our land being fourteen miles east of that 
city and three miles from the lively vil- 
lage of Sanger, which place is as yet un- 
incorporated, but is looking ambitiously 
towards a city charter in the near future.. 
The accessibility of these places did much 
to make the city lover in our trio recon- 
ciled to the prospect of farm life; the Man 
found a few congenial spirits among the 
professional men, and the Boy adapted 
himself to the manners, speech and habits 
of the youthful population of Sanger as 
readily as a duck takes to water, and his 
new and exhaustive vocabulary was quick- 








Dry vineyard six months after planting. 


ly the despair of his suffering family, on 
whom he delighted to practice it. 

We were told that the rainy season 
ended early in January, but February 
1st found the floods still descending. We 
were impatient to begin operations, how- 
ever, and commenced plowing before the 
rains had really ceased; as a matter of 
fact, earlier than prudence and friendly 
advisers dictated, though-up to date no 
harm has resulted. 

As the outcome of many family con- 
claves, we decided to plant Muscats and 
to start the first year with only twenty 
acres. We purchased the necessary root- 
ings from a well-known nursery, and 
again experienced a “square deal.” We 
planted the vines seven feet apart one way 
and ten feet the other, this also being the 
result of exhaustive—and exhausting— 
discussion. 

As soon as plowing was finished, the 
work of pruning and planting was be- 
gun, and again our good luck followed 
us, for we secured six reliable, experi- 
enced men to do the work, the Man spend- 
ing all of his time with them and acquir- 
ing much valuable information on the sub- 
ject, while the Woman occupied her hands 
and several pleasant hours in whitewash- 
ing stakes to mark the baby vines which 
-were invisible to any but a_ careful 
searcher. 

Up to this point our experience prob- 
ably varied but little from that of thou- 
sands of other amateur vineyardists; but 
here we made what we fondly imagined 
was a comparatively new departure from 
the beaten track. From the time we en- 


_March, but April and May 


tered Fresno County until our planting 
was done, the necessity of abundant irri- 
gation had been shown us, aud the close 
proximity of the canal was said to great- 
ly increase the value of our land, as it 
lessened the cost of “necessary irrigation.” 

But the Man had conceived the idea, 
through the long days of heavy rains, that 
the irrigation theory is overdone, so far 
as vineyards are concerned, and declared 
his belief that with the average rainfall 
shown, not by the verbal decision of the 
Oldest Inhabitants, but by the official 
yearly reports of the Weather ' Bureau, 
proper cultivation should do the rest. His 
ideas were met with considerable ridi- 
cule, but having a well-developed bump 
of obstinacy, he prepared to carry out his 
experiment, and made no- move whatever 
towards irrigation. A well was dug on 
the uncultivated land near the vineyard, 
but was equipped only with a small hand 
pump and no connection was made with 
the canal. 

Our planting was completed March 1st 
and the weatherwise natives promised us 
abundant rains during March, Apri! and 
May. We had a few good showers in 
were dry 
June 17th was a rainy day. Oc- 
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months. 
tober 1st our vineyard showed a “stand 
of vines equal to any, and surpassing most 
of the irrigated vineyards of equal age 
and variety; and the Man proudly dis- 
played to his admiring friends several 
good-sized bunches of grapes, which 
“crop” is considered worthy of note for 
the first year. 

At the beginning of the season our less 
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skeptical friends told us that we might 
be able to pull our vines through one sea- 
son without water, but they would require 
constant cultivation, and would even then 
prove small, stunted affairs, with a large 
percentage of loss. 

As to size, the vines speak for them- 
selves, being sturdy, handsome specimens. 
The cultivation required was less than is 
performed on the average irrigated vine- 
vard. Directly after planting, ‘the ground 
was plowed and harrowed; again har- 
rowed a month later with ‘a rotary har- 
row and at once hoed by hand; the Ist of 
June again harrowed, since which time 
no work in that line has been done. We 
have kept the vineyard free from weeds. 

The percentage of loss is very small, 
being less than two per cent, and the 
greater part of this was due to the ground 
squirrel, which little pest threatened to 
become a serious problem. After two or 
three futile experiments, however, the 
Man found in a well-known book a recipe 
for squirrel poison, which at once proved 
a success, and we have had no further 
trouble froia that source. 

Doubtless many will say that our vine- 
vard is not yet beyond the experimental 
stage, and that neither success nor failure 
can be proven in one year. We should 
hold the same opinion but for this fact: 
Since the season’s work was completed, we 
have had time and opportunity to inspect 
other vineyards, and have learned, a little 
to our disappointment and much more to 
our delight, that we are far from being 
pioneers in “dry” raisin-growing. Some 
of the finest vineyards to be found within 
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a radius of ten miles of Sanger have never 
been irrigated, while they produce larger, 
finer-flavored fruit, as well as more 
pounds per vine and acre than are grown 
in irrigated vineyards. One _ vineyard, 
which we visited recently, contains 160 
acres, planted to Muscats, Emperors and 
wine grapes which have never been irri- 
gated. 

The vines are now four years old, and 
this year each variety produced just twice 
the quantity grown on the adjoining place 
which is irrigated as well as highly cul- 
tivated. When we call the attention of 
some of the enthusiastic irrigationists to 
these conditions. they advance no argu- 
ment to uphold their theories, save the 
statement that every one irrigates; there- 
fore, it is the proper way to raise grapes, 
and the few who insist on doing otherwise 
are “cranks.” 

Personally, we would risk any kind of 
frvit adapted to this locality (we are not 
in the “Thermal Belt”) without irriga- 
tion. 

Truly a great part of the so-called des- 
ert region of California has been made to 
“blossom as the rose” through intelligent 
irrigation, but it is a gross libel on “the 
possibilities of this glorious Golden State 
to say that irrigation is necessary in many 
localities where it has become merely the 
following of an established tradition. Let 
the farmers study more closely and take 
advantage of the resources which Mother 
Nature has already provided, before fol- 
lowing unthinkingly in the well-worn rut 
made by those who depend wholly or large- 
ly on artificial aids to production. 





Vatching for jack-rabbits. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS AND PASTOR RUSSELL 








(The wide interest that has been aroused throughout the country by the series 
of admirable articles by the Reverend C. T. Russell, pastor of Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, published in the Overland Monthly, has been heightened by that distin- 
guished clergyman’s reply in the February Overland to Cardinal Gibbons’ notable 
sermon, “A Plea for United Christendom.” Pastor Russell’s reply has evoked much 
comment and many letters, among which the following, from Mr. Frank Schilling, 
a prominent attorney of San Francisco, is printed with the writer’s consent. 


—EDITOR. 








Reverend C. T. Russell, Pastor Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 
Reverend and Dear Sir: 


Your reply to Cardinal Gibbons’ ser- 
mon about the much desired Unity of the 
Christian Church, in the February num- 
ber of the Overland Monthly impressed me 
by the scholarly manner in which you treat 
the subject and the gentlemanly criticism 
of the Cardinal’s sermon as to matters 
which, from your point of view, undoubt- 
ediy, appear errors of the head rather than 
of the heart. for of the latter, you and the 
Cardina! seem to be animated by the same 
spirit which made Christ fix as the su- 
preme Jaw of Christianity the sentence 
“Love God above all, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Indeed, unprejudiced minds, such as 
yours and the Cardinal’s, should find a 
true road to the much-desired union of all 
the Christian churches. As a layman and 
lawyer I am, perhaps, not the most compe- 
tent to suggest to ecclesiastics of - high 
standing the solution of a vexed religious 
problem. But as truth may sometimes be 
discovered by a child even, and Divine 
Truth must ultimately furnish the key 
to the situation, it may well be that a 
common sense observation, on my part, 
may point out Divine Truth and furnish 
the key to a seemingly hopeless situation. 

Indeed, Divine Truth is, in my opin- 
ion. the fundamental law of Christianity, 
and must be the guide of the Christian, 
who is to follow into the footsteps of the 


Savior. If it has been one of the princi- 
pal purposes of Christ’s mission on earth 
to reveal that truth, no one should believe 
that the Omnipotent and Eternal Guide, 
the Father of all, should have intended 
that truth to be solely known to the com- 
paratively few followers and immediate 
acquaintances of Christ, and only during 
the brief period of less than thirty-three 
years; that after the demise of Christ, 
error should have tainted the treasure of 
wisdom left by Him, and that succeeding 
generations should have been forever ex- 
eluded from the heritage of Divine Truth 
tanght by the Redeemer. Do not all 
Christian denominations believe in the 
divinity of Christ, and designate Jesus, 
the son of God, as being one with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost? Is it in- 
cumbent upon God to err as mere mortals 
always will? Can Divine Providence not 
preserve unadulterated that which it held 
necessary for the human race to possess, 
ana for the dissemination of which God, 
Himself, assumed human form? Did 
God not send the Holy Ghost to remain 
with us to the end of the days, and did 
not (Christ, Himself, affirm that He would 
be with us? If it is conceded that it was 
the intention of the true and living God 
that His truth be known to all men of 
succeeding ages to the end of the world, 
it must have been but ordinary precaution 
on behalf of the Ruler of the Universe to 
preserve the truth that He had come in 
person to reveal to the human race through 
the words and examples of Jesus Christ. 
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Some depository of this Divine Truth 
necessarily must have been established by 
the God of ages to guide the elect by offer- 
ing sufficient guarantee for the fact that 
such depository preserved the Divine 
Truth pure and unadulterated. Some au- 
thority must have stood out to all suc- 
ceeding ages as the fortified depository of 
the revealed Divine Truth, for, otherwise, 
how could pure Christian souls have lived 
in strict accordance with the precepts and 
examples of the Redeemer? 

Truly, if any man could imagine a 
self-satisfactory version of Christ’s truth, 
would it have been necessary at all for 
Christ to have come in person to teach us 
how to live? Would such self-suitable im- 
aginary belief in the alleged doctrines 
taught by Christ be sufficient to elevate 
ovr standard of morals to that which we 
see manifested by the true Christian be- 
liever, by “the First Born of the Fold?” 

[f we should be inclined to affirm that 
any doctrine of Christian belief not abso- 
lutely contrary to our own would bring 
about some results of good morals, would 
we not perform meritorious acts if we, in 
a measure, should liye according to our 
own sweet pleasure, and if we were to 
guess at what we might believe, and to live 
in accordance with that belief in practice ? 
Why, in that event, should we not live en- 
tirely as we would choose to live, taking, 
in the first place, nothing else more seri- 
ously into consideration than our own in- 
clinations, greed and fondness for earthly 
enjoyment ? 

It follows from the foregoing that the 
Church of Christ must contain the de- 
pesitory of His Truth whatever else it 
may contain. 

The dissemination of the Divine Truth 
reposed in that depository having been 
made by a direct agency of the living God, 
Jesus Christ, must remain infinitely nec- 
essary, salutary and perfect. In fact, no 

her measure is known to the Christian 
worl by which the true and faithful be- 
liever may gauge and regulate his actions 
and curb his purely human inclinations 
and passions, but that law laid down by 
Jesus Christ, Himself. nearly 1900 years 
ago. History will teach its students that 
the Truth revealed by Jesus Christ has 
never been deviated from in only one 
Church at present existing. It is equally 
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certain that none of the other existing 
Christian Churches, or any: other of the 
various Christian denominations, ante- 
dates the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The 
origin of this Church alone history does 
certify directly to the person of Jesus 
Christ, between the years of 30 and 33 
of our era. 

If it be, therefore, conceded that Jesus 
Christ taught only one system of Har- 
monious Truth and designated only one 
of his apostles as the Rock upon which He 
would build His Church, the depository of 
truth; if Christ did not say that he would 
build two churches or more, then there is 
only one Church of Christ, and all others 
are human imitations. Human reforma- 
tions, certainly, could not improve upon 
the God-founded and God-preserved In- 
stitution. 

Human agencies, with different doc- 
trines from those taught by Christ are 
likely to have fallen in error. At all 
events, the human soul must look for 
guidance to its Maker. It has no right to 
assume that the Infinite and Eternal. does 
err. 

Christian Truth, such as dispensed from 
the depository of Christ, put into practice 
wil! have but one result, the happiness of 
mankind. It is therefore unbecoming to 
the great minds to attribute the misery 
brought about by non-performance of 
Christian duty, or the abuse of the ways 
and means of salvation, as the practical 
result of applied Christianity. 

Tt is equally fatal to be blinded by pre- 
judice, and it is unwise and unjust to 
condemn from the mere hearsay of a par- 
tisan, past centuries and their civilization. 
No one should sit in judgment about mat- 
ters of which he has not the most intimate 
knowledge of facts and circumstances. In 
this respect, much is sinned against that 
period of our civilization known as the 
“Middle Ages.” The most casual ob- 
server will concede that in those times the 
strong arm wielding the sword was often 
more respected than the cross and the 
Bible. The princes and nobles of the Mid- 
dle Ages managed under all kinds of pre- 
texts to oppress the poor and to levy trib- 
utes. Little they considered the Cross and 
the Divine Truth for which it stood. Fre- 
auently, the people of a whole nation were 
drawn away by force and violence from 
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the Church of Christ, which they hereto- 
fore had revered. Potentates, such as 
King Henry VIII of England, did not 
permit themselves to be trifled with when 
the vicar of Christ, speaking ex cathedra, 
refused to change the law of Christ de- 
posited with the Church. 

It is, finally, human nature to take 
things for granted from a mere rumor or 
hearsay, and to condemn the Middle Ages 
because we know little about the general 
happiness of the people then living. Often 
we are misled and err in our opinions by 
mere thoughtlessness. 

T notice from your reply to the Cardi- 
na! that you are mistaken, dear and Rev- 
erend Sir, when you state that the Ro- 
man Catholics are taught to see Christ’s 
Church represented in the ecclesiastics 
merely. 

A Catholic child, who has received the 
most primitive Christian instructions, can 
inform you that the Church of Christ, as 
the Roman Catholic is taught it, consists 
of the:blessed in heaven, the suffering souls 
in purgatory, and all men on earth who 
honestly seek to believe in Christ. In 
the Roman Catholic definition, good and 
faithful Protestants are members of that 
Church of Christ as well as Catholics, as 
long as they have not learned to know that 
the Catholic Church is the only church 
that Christ has founded and that no other 
church claims to have been founded by 
Christ directly. As long as they believe 
to have the true religion of Christ and to 





live up to Christ’s doctrines and examples, 
Catholics are taught to regard such Pro- 
testants as their brothers and: sisters in 
Christ. They ‘are further taught that 
Ged is the Father of all men and the 
Creator of all things, and that when Christ 
declared the supreme law to be “Love 
thy God with thy whole heart and mind. 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” He included 
not merely Christians, but Pagans and 
Gentiles as well. 

Let there be no confession, therefore, 
as to which Church is Christ’s. Let us 
not be confused by the organizations estab- 
lished for the alleged purpose of diffus- 
ing the unadulterated doctrines of Christ. 
All of them, but one, intermingle truth 
with error, and do not constitute a safe 
and reliable guide for the Christian soul. 
The Catholic Church, lastly, besides the 
mere aim of leading its followers to happy 
eternity, holds out ways and means which, 
if employed, must bring about inevitably 
the greatest virtues and the finest morals. 

May we, therefore, lay aside ancient 
prejudices ; may we approach to the study 
of Christ’s Church with a fair, impartial 
and judicial mind, and the Millennium 
amongst Christian Churches is. surely to 
dawn upon the present generation with 


.Teligious leaders, such as yourself, the 


Pope and Cardinal Gibbons. 


Yours very respectfully, 


FRANK SHILLING. 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 
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THE VALLEY OF BUBBLING EARTH 


A Legend of Coso Springs 


OR MANY years had there been 

peace between the Pah-Utes and 

the Shoshones, and the grass grew 

green over the slumbering toma- 
hawk. ‘The braves fished side by side in 
the clear mountain streams and vied with 
each other in the chase. And ever the 
peace-pipe circled around. The old men 
of the tribes smoked in the sunshine and 
told of the prowess of their youth, while 
the women made baskets and crooned 
softly to the little ones. And in their 
tepees the medicine men made big medi- 
cine. 

In the camp of the Pah-Utes dwelt 
the mighty chief Thunder Water and his 
darghter, Laughing Sunshine. Beautiful 
was she as the snow that wreathes the 
mountain top with perennial youth, and 
as fearless as the mountain eagle. Not 
hers the hands to lie content with the 
humble work of the women, but with her 
how at her side she pursued the leaping 
deer through the hills, and none was 
more sure and active in the chase than she. 
\nd at the tales of the old men her eves 
weld dance, and her lips parted with 
the joy of the battle. 

Hither roamed one day Silent Hawk, a 
mighty warrior of the Shoshone, seeking 
the game that had eluded him in his 
native hills. Strong was he as the moun- 
tain pine, and in his arm slept the might 
of heroes. Swift were his feet as the 
swooping bird that gave him name, and 
in none of the Shoshone lodges was found 
one so great as he. In the very heat of 
the chase, when the arrow trembled on 
he string ere it winged its silent way to 

heart of the bounding deer, Silent 
lawk beheld the maiden. 

‘ler gleaming limbs flashed through the 
rees with the grace of the fawn, and even 
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Silent Hawk was not swifter to the kill. 
The chief cared not that his prize had 
fallen by a maiden’s hand, while his own 
had faltered. He was only watching the 
woman who had won his heart. 

Thenceforth the chase held no charms 
for Silent Hawk, unless the maid was by 
his side. The hills had lost their lure, 
and life was as the skies of winter with- 
out her near. With all the fire of his 
race did Silent Hawk force his wooing, 
but as well might he have sought the love 
of the Spirit of the Snow. With light 
laughter and lighter words she met his 
ardor and fled in pursuit of the game. And 
ever Silent Hawk followed. And where he 
went, the eyes of the Pah-Ute braves roved 
menacingly. But little cared the chief 
for the dark looks of the warriors; his 
eyes fell only before the scorn of the 
maiden. ‘Thus sped the summer, till the 
chilling breath of winter fanned the 
mountain heights with icy caress. Darker 
and shorter grew the days, but ever fiercer 
grew the love of the Shoshone chief. 

And one night, while the moon hung 
low and the wind spirits tossed the 
branches, Silent Hawk entered the lodge 
of the women, and striking down the 
guards, seized Laughing Sunshine. Out 
across the shimmering sands he bore her, 
while the maiden fought desperately and 
cried to her people. Through the shadowy 
night fled the chief with his love, and 
close at his heels pressed the raging Pah- 
Utes. The pursuers dared not use their 
bows, for fear of harming the maiden, 
but more than one spiteful arrow clipped 
the war-lock of the chief. But on his 
broad back he bore the girl—and her peo- 
ple wavered. 

Thus they fled through the night, Silent 
Hawks traveling on the wings of the wind 
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though impeded by the weight of his 
burden. And when ai last the fingers of 
the dawn parted the veil of darkness, the 
Pah-Utes were left in the distance. Laugh- 
ing Sunshine cast a final glance behind, 
and her heart thrilled with the fear she 
had never known. Again she struggled to 
free herself, but the mighty embrace of 
the chief held her close. 

In her distress she cried to the Great 
Spirit for succor. And as the words left 
her lips the bowels of the earth rumbled 
and gave answer. Hissing columns of 
water arose and wound their lengths 
around them. Vast clouds of steam issued 
forth and hid the sun in mist. Under 
their feet the earth fought and bubbled. 
Silent Hawk recoiled, and would have fain 
retreated. But new springs gush forth 
and the earth comes to life around him. It 
slides and trembles, and wavering Spirits 
of Water enfold the chief in their wet em- 
brace. And the bubbling earth bears him 
to the molten underworld, even as the 


maiden flings herself from him and speeds 
between the geysers. 

Laughing Sunshine, glancing back- 
wards in her flight, beholds Silent Hawk 
turning to bubbling water, and from his 
head shoots a mighty hissing flood. And 
even in his death he thinks only of her. 
The water races after her, a wildly wreath- 
ing column, but swifter is her flight, and 
it crashes to the sands with a moaning 
sound. 

Sometimes, when the heavens are dark 
and the sun hides behind the clouds, the 
spirit of Silent Hawk appears and vainly 
seeks among the geysers for the maiden he 
has lost. ‘ From spring to spring he wan- 
ders, and ever he complains of the 
maiden’s cruelty. And as he searches, his 
rage grows until again the waters hiss in 
the air and rush madly across the sands. 
Ever he is seeking Laughing Sunshine, 
and ever his quest is vain. The water 
roars and the earth still bubbles. And the 
Great Spirit stills them not. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE DESERT 


BY EILEEN 


E. SYME 


Over the distant sand-hills voices are calling ever, 
Calling me, their brother, calling to their own. 
And the soul within me answers to their summons, 
And in mystic Dreamland I wander there alone. 


Where the golden moonlight gleams on golden sandlight, 
Where the silver starlight shines on silver sage, 
Where the purple shadows soften with their splendor 
The royal riot of color of a God-illumined page. 


O Mystery, O Silence, O Sense of great wings beating 

Their Spirit flight on Spirit wings to Spirit heights above, 

I stand here in the Desert, in the moon-washed, star-lit Desert 
With heart and soul transfigured with the birth of mighty Love. 


O Spirit of the Desert! O voices of the Silence, 

Isn’t Love the first, the last, the sole great cause of man? 

Is it bounded by the Eternal as your own unbounded vastness? 
Or is it false and shifting as your wind-swept desert sand? 


But I think I hear my answer in the purple star-lit Silence: 
*‘A lesser love may alter, on Life’s pages leave a blot; 
But Love itself is deathless, it wavers not nor falters, 
The sands may shift forever, but the Desert changes not.” 
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RACHEL’S EASTER OFFERING 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


ES, HER LILACS always bloom 
earlier than others hereabouts: 
they’re beauties, too—but she’s 
that stingy with them, she 
wouldn’t give you one on your life.” 

There was the click of a gate closing— 
and the sound of footsteps dying away 
in the distance, as Rachel came from an 
angle of her little garden, where, unseen, 
she had been made an eavesdropper, hear- 
ing no good of herself. 

“Stingy,” she muttered, leaning over 
the low, white paling separating her cot- 
tage from the road. “Stingy, and I al- 
most supporting the village church. 
Humph!” But hearing voices, and ap- 
proaching footsteps again, she withdrew 
to the latticed porch. 

“Of course, Easter 71] be kind of warm 
like, this year, comin’ in April, so I just 
bought me a straw bonnet, with red roses 
an’ lilies of the valley. It looks quite spry, 
too, but the milliner said ’twas alright 
latest New York style an’ all——” 

A cheery laugh interrupted the older 
woman’s speech. 

“You certainly will be nobby, Aunt 
Emma, but wait till you see my chic hat. 
It’ll shock this staid village, I’m afraid. 
Just the same, do you know what I’d like 
to wear in a place of this sort?—a simple 
leghorn hat with natural lilacs and fol- 
iage. Why, in New York we’d give the 
eves out of our heads for blooms like your 
neighbor’s opposite. I’ve a great mind 
to cultivate her acquaintance.” 

“Bosh! She’d bite your head off. She’s 
as tart as vinegar. Nobody ever bothers 

hout her. Disappointed in’ love, they 
siv—gives all her savings to the church, 
an’ lives like a miser—so we just kinder 
let her alone.” 

‘“More’s the pity. I’d just love to look 
her up; who knows, but the poor old soul 
has grown bitter, because you have let 
her alone.” 


Again the voices passed, and Rachel 
stretched her neck to, look after the re- 
treating forms. Selina Baxter, her oppo- 
site neighbor, she recognized as one of 
the speakers, but the sweet, girlish figure 
with her was a stranger to Rachel, who 
knew all the villagers, for she had lived 
here all her life. The speakers had passed 
from view, but Rachel still leaned over the 
low paling, with the scent of the lilacs all 
about her, 

“Tart as vinegar,” “nobody ever bothers 
about her,” “lives like a miser,” “so we 
just let her alone,” “disappointed in r 
The unfinished sentence echoed dully on 
Rachel’s ears. A bluebird in the purple 
mist of blossoms above her head sent out 
a sweet trill—and yes, to Rachel, it seemed 
singing: “Who knows but that the poor 
soul has grown bitter—because you have 
let her alone!” 

*, * * * 

It was many a day since Rachel had 
moved about so briskly—it lacked but a 
few days of Easter. Eggs were high and 
scarce—never had her prized hens laid so 
poorly, and Rachel had depended on them 
for just so much revenue: yet she actually 
smiled under her starched Shaker bonnet, 
as Jaying her basket of freshly gathered 
eggs on the latticed porch she moved about 
the small garden, looking into the violets’ 
purple eyes, and for the first time in years 
noting the pretty contrast between the 
golden glow of the swaying daffodils and 
the blue of the trembling Scyllas. Even 
the shy crocus seemed to lean towards 
her, and gorgeous hyacinths shook their 
scented bells merrily, as she passed. Rachel 
had thought of gathering the spring blos- 
soms and offering them for sale at the vil- 
lage shop, to make up for the shortage, 
but her pride rebelled. “Miser,” they had 
called her. Was she actually that? Old, 
too, they thought her, while she had not 
yet rounded out her thirty-fifth year, 
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though she looked all of fifty, with hair 
drawn back tight from her forehead, and 
a sad droop of the lips that so seldom 
smiled. Rachel Gray’s father died when 
she was a child, leaving the little home- 
stead and a small income, to his widow. 
She, a thrifty woman, laid aside the pen- 
nies for Rachel, and it was an open secret 
in the village that Mrs. Gray had, for 
years, religiously made a practice of do- 
nating to the primitive Methodist church 
all the money accruing from the sale of 
her eggs during the Lenten season, as an 
Easter offering. The lives of mother and 
daughter had been strictly methodical. 
The front door of their cottage bore the 
insignia of the dwellers of the three-gabled 
house. “Three Angles,” a wit of the vil- 
lage once designated the abode, liking it 
to Abigail Gray, his spouse and Rachel, 
their daughter. The brass knocker on the 
front door gleamed brightly to-day, as it 
did some forty years ago, when Deacon 
Gray led his dignified young bride proud- 
ly to what was then considered in the vil- 
. lage a mansion. From constant polishing, 
the plate beneath the knocker was consid- 
erably worn, while about the edge the white 
paint had been scoured until the plain 
wood peeped forth boldly. Seldom had 
this door swung back on its hinges—once 
when Hezekiah and Abigail, after their 
brief honeymoon, crossed its threshold. 
Again, when the baby girl, Rachel Anne 
Gray, was carried forth to be baptised : and 
back after the ceremony. Then Hezekiah, 
with all the dignity befitting a Deacon of 
many years service, all silent and cold, 
was borne forth to his last resting place in 
the village churchyard. Some years laier, 
his faithful spouse passed under the same 
portals to sleep beside her husband, where 
a modest white slab told of their many 
virtues, for they were considered examples 


of godliness and charity, throughout the, 


village. 

It was true Hezekiah had never been 
known to give a shilling to any private 
charity, nor had Abigail been guilty of 
such indiscretion; but both had _ been 
lavded for their generous contributions 
to the church, especially when the Easter 
collections were taken up—so it had be- 
come somewhat of a boast, to be handed 
down as a duty, for Rachel to carry on, 
and she had done the work for years— 


scraping, hoarding, denying herself pleas- 
ures and clothes. So parsimonious had 
she grown as to almost begrudge passers- 
by the scent of the lilacs swaying their 
fragrant purple and white tassels beside 
the roadway. 

Twice a year the minister called, and a!! 
the village knew. it, for he deliberately 
walked up the front steps, lifted the 
gleaming knocker, and sent forth a sum- 
mons that was answered sedately by 
Rachel. He was always admitted, and 
often, too, now that they came to think 
of it, the neighbors remembered seeing 
Squire Rigby’s son, Jack, approach the 
sacred door; and gain admittance. Then 
suddenly he left the’ village, and the gos- 
sips had heard nothing of him since. 

: * * * 26 

Rachel sat on the edge of.a horsehair 
trunk, in an attic room of Gray Gables. 
Neatly ranged about the room were many 
bits of ancient history—from the antique 
poke bonnet and voluminous hoop-skirts 
to the gutta-percha galoshes. In spite of 
the aroma of camphor and sweet laven- 
der that greeted one from every nook and 
corner, an occasional moth flitted across 
the room, and disappeared into space. 

From the old trunk, Rachel drew forth 
a cashmere dolman—its black had long 
ago given place to a rusty hue; a bonnet, 
with threadbare ribbon and faded flowers, 
and black silk gloves that had been 
mended till they would scarcely hold an- 
other stitch. Rachel knew them well, 
these articles of her wardrobe, that had 
done duty on state occasions for many 
vears, and it needed not the entrance of 
prying sunbeams to show up their utter 
shabbiness. 

“And all the neighbors with something 
new for Easter—talking about it, too, as 
if that’s all they thought of. Yet not one 
of them’s done what I have, for years, to 
educate the heathen, and send mission- 
aries to teach what Easter means: but 
what does it mean?” suddenly exclaimed 
Rachel; ‘‘Renunciation,” seemed to come 
from the corner where Abigail’s widow's 
weeds were carefully wrapped in a box. 
“Crucifixion!” echoed Hezekiah’s stove- 
pipe hat on the shelf above the trunk. 

“?Tain’t nuther,” snapped Rachel, ig- 
noring all rules of grammar, as, tossing 
aside the shabby clothes, she crossed to 
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the window. “Oh,” she cried, with a long- 
drawn gasp, “I know what it is; I know: 
the lilacs have told me—it’s resurrection,” 
and she clapped her hands in glee, like a 
‘hild. ‘And resurrection it be for you, 
too, Rachel,” she laughed. 

* * * * 

The dwellers of Gray Gables had sel- 
dem been known to patronize the omnibus, 
making two trips daily to and from the 
little thriving near-by town. No, it had 
always been considered by them “health- 
ier to walk.” And besides, “‘a dime saved 
was a dime earned,” in their estimation. 
But to-day, Rachel was actually seen to 
climb aboard the creaking vehicle, as it 
lumbered on its way cityward. 

* * *K * 

There was just such a bonnet as Rachel 
had dreamed of last night when the little 
imp, Vanity, whispered: “Do your duty 
to yourself. If vou wish the sun to shine 
into your home, don’t draw down your 
shades. Dress gay, and you'll feel gay.” 
And now, here was the dream before her— 
a ieghorn bonnet, with purple violets and 
black velvet ribbon ties. This was her 
chance to dress gay. 

“Can I show you something in bon- 
nets ¢ 
Rachel 
the price 


dollars.” 


started, and falteringly asked 
of the one before her. “Ten 
The answer almost took the 
trembling woman’s breath away, as she 
staummered : “I like that one, but it’s much 
niore than I can pay, for I have many 
other things to buy besides, with only 
that amount to spend for all.” 

The girl laughed softly, as she said: 
“\ren’t you the lady who lives at Gray 
Gehles, where beautiful lilacs perfume the 
whole neighborhood.” Rachel beamed with 
pride as she answered in the affirmative. 
“You see. I’m fond of lilacs; that’s why 
[ fancied that bonnet,” said the elder wo- 
niin, and the younger one thought she 
sav a slight flush pass over Rachel’s face. 

“If you like that style, I can show you 

leghorn that could be trimmed up less 

pensively. Anyway, I think a bonnet 
much too old for you, and would suggest 
lose-fitting toque. You see, your hair 
very pretty, if it were only arranged 
‘ter about your face.” 
% * BS * 


en years had passed from Rachel’s ex- 
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pression as she clicked the gate softly be- 
hind her, and walked between the fragrant 
lilac trees, to the latticed porch of Gray 
Gables. 

The tallow dips in their polished antique 
brass candlesticks looked down in calm 
amazement, as Rachel took from a paper- 
trimmed shelf the best kerosene lamp, and 
placed the light in the center of the table. 
The cat purred softly, and stretching her- 
self, stared wonderingly at her mistress. 
Forth from their paper wrappings, Rachel 
drew a leghorn hat which had been bent 
and pinned into shape by the obliging 
salesgirl; there, too, were the velvet ties, 
sueh a bargain, for she had fortunately 
come across two remnants that were just 
the required lengths. 

“And to think of artificial lilacs at a 
dollar a bunch. I just couldn’t dream 
of it,’ murmured Rachel, as she stailed 
over the scheme whispered to her by the 
salesgirl, whereby she could wear the gen- 
uine ones at no material cost. The gloves, 
pearl gray, too—but, oh, dear, everybody 
in church would be looking at her hands, 
and she blushed already. She had so 
wanted dark ones, as being much more 
serviceable, but the salesgirl had been so 
persuasive. They could readily be cleaned 
when soiled, and were such an exception- 
ally fine glove for the money—genuine 
two dollar a pair, marked half price, be- 
cause. they were broken sizes. The sales- 
girl had been so kind to her, and just to 
think she was the grand-niece of Mrs. 
Baxter—Rachel’s opposite neighbor! What 
was her name, again? mused the spinster, 
as, delving into her reticule, she drew 
forth a card on which was written “Violet 
Vernon.” A dotted veil was also drawn 
from the recesses of the reticule, and a 
mysterious little package that Rachel 
looked fearfully at, and after much de- 
liberation opened gingerly; a bundle of 
kid hair-curlers. Oh, what a scene for the 
sombre kitchen walls to look upon! Per- 
haps it was all the effect of the lamp-light, 
but the face on the old brown jug seemed 
to grin, while the painted china dog wore 
such a peculiar expression, that the cat 
with her back bristling, crept again be- 
neath the table. 

The lid of the horsehair trunk again 
stood open, and this time its contents 
were being scrutinized by two pairs of 
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eyes. It was Easter Saturday evening, 
and Violet, who had come to stop over 
Sunday, with her aunt, dropped in to see 
what headway Miss Gray was making with 
the trimming of the newly purchased 
toque. It now lay in readiness for the 
morrow’s addition of flowers and foliage, 
which Violet was to arrange, previous to 
church-going. 

Now the dolman was being discussed. 
“Tt won't do at all,” declared Violet. ““The 
style is fit only for your grandmother.” 

Rachel looked uneasily about the attie, 
as though fearing that her worthy ances- 
tors might arise and confront her. 

Deeper and deeper Violet delved into 
the trunk, when suddenly she cried joy- 
fully: “I have it—the very thing. Why, 
you dear girl, you have a mint of treas- 
ures. This old lace shawl has a score of 
possibilities—and lace fichus are so much 
in vogue now!” 

* * % * 

Biscuits that would melt in one’s mouth 
and the most delicious cup of tea had been 
partaken of before the two women parted, 
an‘ Rachel, her hair twisted up in kid- 
curlers, afraid to look at her reflection in 
the mirror, hastily put cut the light and 
retired. 

* * * * 

Easter Sunday morning dawned brightly 
on Gray Gables, where Rachel had: arisen 
very early. It was a glorious day of many 
surprises in the village. The aged widow 
Bradford’s sight had been almost restored 
by a visit from Rachel Gray, who brought 
her six choice eggs, concealed in a basket 
of fragile daffodils and violets. Little 
Jane Bertram, the crippled child of poor 
parents, had been gladdened by a gift of 
duck eggs hidden in a nest of hyacinths 
and crocus. Many similar offerings had 
found their way into various homes of the 
village, and just before church services, 
Violet was seen leaving Gray Gables with 
a huge bunch of purple violets pressed 
closely to her face. 

The preacher was in the pulpit, dis- 
coursing on the wonders and beauties of 
the Resurrection. Then he spoke of world- 
ly vanities, and exhorted his hearers to 
each suffer some sacrifice, on this day, in 
Order to igladden some other creature. 
“Make an offering in the interest of char- 
ity,” he continued; “to some one who 


needs a gift to send the sunshine of Easter 
into her life. After the shadow of the 
Cross, Christ sent us the glorious Haster- 
tide to brighten our lives; every one can 
make some sort of an offering, to lift the 
shadows from another’s pathway, so it 
behooves all here to enter into the spirit 
of the day: Clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and gladden some over-burdened 
heart.” 
* * * * 

The pulpit and chancel were gay with 
white and purple lilacs from the garden 
of Gray Gables, and many a glance wan- 
dered to the high-backed pew, where sat 
Rachel Gray, and no wonder they looked, 
scarcely believing their eyes. ‘There sat 
—not the prim, shabby little old spin- 
ster who had occupied this pew for 
many and many a year, but a sweet-faced, 
girlish-looking figure, in a black poplin 
dress, a shawl of lace draped loosely about 
her shoulders and fastened in front un- 
der a spray of purple lilacs. A soft pink 
glowed in her cheeks, and her eyes shone 
purple under their dark lashes. The hair 
that erstwhile had always been tightly 
drawn back from her forehead, now rip- 
pled in soft waves beneath the leghorn 


_toque, with its trimming of natural lilacs. 


The collection was being taken up, and 
Rachel reached forth her neatly gloved 
hand to drop her envelope on the plate. 
Its amount was much in arrears of her 
previous Easter offerings, but it was the 
first one that she had given cheerfully. 

Services were over, the minister had 
shaken hands with Rachel, and as she 
walked homeward along the country road 
she was overtaken by Violet and her aunt. 

“T s’pose you’ve given your usual gen- 
erous Haster offering to-day,” ventured 
Mrs. Baxter, suavely. 

“Yes, an unusually generous one,” 


* Rachel answered; “and it’s the first time 


in my memory that I’ve made some one 
directly happy by a personal offering.” 

“How lovely,” beamed the neighbor. 
“So new, too, for you, Miss Gray.” 

“You certainly have gladdened many 
hearts to-day,” said Violet. 

“Why, all the village is talking of your 
gifts—and just see my violets—while 
your appearance to-day—so sweet—natu- 
ral and refreshing, cheered all who be- 
held you.” 
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They had reached a bend in the road 

near Gray Gables, when sounds of horses’ 

hoofs attracted the trio’s attention, and 
Squire Rigby in his creaking gig, with 
a handsome stranger beside him, passed 
them. 

“My word, what has come over Rachel 
Gray? She actually looks twenty years 
younger than when [ last saw her!” The 
squire chuckled and flicked an imaginary 
fly off the old brown cob, as the man be- 
side him gasped: “Rachel Gray—Rachel 
you don’t mean to say that’s Rachel Gray, 
looking like a lovely Easter blossom ?” 

“That’s the lady, as sure as you’re my 
son,” laughed the squire. 

“Let me down here, father; I’d almost 
forgotten my promise to Send Cousin Ned 
a wire as soon as [ arrived. You drive on, 
and Ill follow shortly.” 

Bidding Violet and her aunt “good- 
bye,” Rachel clicked the old gate behind 
her, and walked along the lilac bordered 
path towards Gray Gables. ““How changed 
everything seems!” murmured the wo- 
man, half-aloud. “Three and a half de- 


cades I’ve spent in this place, and though 


every bush, plant and flower is familiar 
to me, this little garden never seemed 
so fair as it does to-day. Such a change 
—what has wrought it, I wonder!” 
“Your offering, Rachel!” answered a 
wee voice. “Your gift to a heart that 
was lonely. You lifted a being out of 
her sordidness, and besides gladdening 
her, you made the whole village rejoice 
in beholding her radiant happiness. This 
Easter has marked the resurrection of 
Rachel Gray.” 
* * * 
\ rat-tat of the brass knocker reverber- 
ated through the house and brought Rachel 
—still bonneted and gloved—to the door, 
and there before her stood a page from 
the only book of romance she had ever 
known—Jack Rigby, only son of the vil- 
lage squire. 

\ window curtain in the opposite house 
was pulled aside and hastily dropped, but 
a pair of spectacled eyes saw a man ad- 
mitted to Gray Gables, and the door shut 

urriedly behind him, on all who would 
pry within. 

“Mercy sakes alive—Mr. Rigby.” 

“Mercy sakes alive—Miss Gray.” 

Rachel giggled, and Jack laughed a bois- 


terous, jolly laugh, that sent the cat 
scampering out of the house. “To think 
of you, looking so fine and manly—almost 
took my breath away.” 

“Yes, and to find you so gay and girlish- 
like almost made me reel from my seat in 
father’s gig. Oh, Rachel, what has hap- 
pened to work such a transformation ?” 

“T made a personal offering to some one 
who needed it badly, and it resulted in 
my resurrection, from the gloom of mis- 
erly selfishness, where I slept for years.” 

“Yes, Rachel, it was just this demon 
that stood between us always, and finally 
drove me away; but I, too, needed a lesson 
in renunciation, and I’ve learned it to 
my advantage. I came back, Rachel, be- 
couse I couldn’t. stay away from Gray 
Gables and its prim mistress, but I never 
expected to find you so beautiful, and 
looking younger than when you walked 
sedately to meeting, between Deacon Hezi- 
kiah Gray and his staid wife. I always 
said you were cheated out of your child- 
hood’s inheritance,.for it was a well-known 
fact in the village that to laugh in Gray 
Gables, between Saturday night and Mon- 
day morning was considered by the deacon 
and his wife—a grave sin. You have 
walked in the straight and narrow path 
—I have rollicked in the open—a happy, 
devil-may-care chap, and, as such, you re- 
jected me. Since then, we have both had 
a wholesome lesson. Tell me, Rachel— 
have I waited in vain?” 

* * * * 

What if the crayon picture of Deacon 
Hevikiah Gray, in his stove-pipe hat, and 
his spouse, Abigail, should come to life, 
a scene might be enacted in the once 
prim old sitting room, where now Rachel 
and Jack sat side by side on the wide hair- 
cloth sofa. Already a revolution had 
taken place. The bow-legged center table, 
with its ghostly marble top, had been re- 
lieved of its case of wax flowers, and in- 
stead, a vase holding sprays of fragrant 
lilies took its place. The family Bible still 
rested in its accustomed place, with a 
fuzzy-wuzzy mat beneath it. With backs 
set grimly against the papered wall, the 
stiff haircloth chairs, each with a starched 
antimacassar clinging closely to it—looked 
askance at the uninviting sofa, that hither- 
to had always repelled the visitor at Gray 
Gables. The china shepherd and shep- 
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herdess on either end of the mantel blinked 
at the perforated cardboard mottoes over 
the door, while in a sombre black frame, 
a maiden clung courageously to “The 
Rock of Ages,” as the waves ‘beat about 
her naked feet. Silent stood the old 
melodeon, in a corner of the ‘room, with 
a hook of gospel hymns opened thereon. 
Seating himself at the instrument, Jack 
ran his fingers over the rattling keys, and 
soon the melodeon, creaking and groaning, 
gave out strains of “The Merry Widow 
Waltz.” Giggling, Rachel asked, “Is that 
a new hymn, Jack?” 

“No; it’s a new ‘Her,’” he laughed, 
while Rachel looked fearfully at the book 
of gospel hymns, the only music that had 
ever been tolerated in Gray Gables on Sun- 
day. 

ok 1 * * 


“That Rachel Gray’s gone stark crazy,” 
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Mrs. Baxter confided to her neighbor 
across the yard. “Yes, plum crazy. She 
went to church this mornin’, spry as a kit- 
ten, an’ dressed to kill. Now Squire Rigby ’s 
son’s callin’ on her, an’ of all the sacri- 
ligious sounds on Sunday—some one in 
Gray Gables playin’ a jig. Just come over 
and listen. Yes, Rachel Gray’s gone plum 
crazy—believe me.” 

Two pairs of ears listened, and four 
eyes watched Gray Gables, but Jack and 
Rachel, behind the shuttered windows of 
tray Gables, did not care if the eyes of 
the whole world beheld them, nor the ears 
of the village heard them, for to-day was 
the resurrection of their hopes, and even 
the birds in the trim garden trilled forth 
songs of joy, as Rachel whispered to Jack 
her promise of love and faithfulness and 
that she would wed him before the lilacs 
bloomed again. 











THE SPANISH DANCER 


BY LUCIA E. SMITH 


Black velvet, and gay fringed sash, 

A scarlet skirt with a glittering band, 

A jaunty bolero, and fan in hand, 

And a fragrant rose with a crimson flash 
Peeping out from behind the filmy lace, 
That half-reveals, half-hides, her face. 


It’s nothing new 


to you. 


Her dark eyes glow with youthful fire, 
While arching feet now tap, now trip, 
At lithesome swaying of the hip 
Two graceful arms wave high, and higher ; 
With kneeling, bending, leaping quick 
To the castinets’ gay click. ~ 

It’s nothing new—to you. 


A whirl of skirts and gleam of red, | 

The music stops with lingering hiss, 

As soft as a remembered kiss. 

The saucy Spanish sprite has fled. 

But safe within her bodice gay 

She hides the heart she’s danced away. 
It’s something new—to you. 





HIS LAND 


The Story of a Dakota Homestead 


BY ONEY FRED SWEET 


LLEN CARLSON was desper- 
ately hungry for a piece of 
land, or he would never have 
filed on a homestead in the 

Standing Rock reservation. The hunger 
tugged at his very soul, else he would never 
have stayed in that little shack on the 
Dakota prairie for fourteen lonesome 
months. 

Fourteen months, the time allotted by 
the Government, had almost elapsed, as 
Allen could tell by the notches cut in 
the doorway of the weather-beaten shanty. 
Eyery one of these notches that meant a 
month nearer his becoming a land-owner 
had also meant an almost unending period 
away from the world. 

Allen often wondered, as his physical 
being suffered from the weather changes, 
if they could understand down at Wash- 
ington what an awful price a man paid 
for the acres. When food, such as he could 
cook for himself, gave out, and when, in 
his isolation he missed the thousand little 
comforts and conveniences of living, he 
tried to figure just what part of the “160” 
he was sacrificing for with his body. 

But as the long days stretched into the 
long nights with no human being for com- 
panionship, as he detected the peculiar 
ways that had become a part of him be- 
cause of lack of contact with other people 

it was then he sought to measure just 

much of his soul was going into the 

lanl about him that lay as level and unin- 
‘rupted and mocking as a rolling sea. 

iere were neighbors, to be sure—a 

v woman five miles to the south, and 

‘ussian over west of him. Though there 

no exchange of calls, Allen felt a 

‘s:ip to both. There must have been 

‘ame aching in the Russian’s heart that 

in his own. It was the foreign in- 


stinct. As for the crazy woman, he looked 
at his own bearded, wild-eyed face in the 
piece of mirror he kept and did not won- 
der. 

The foreign instinct to crave land— 
Allen often pondered over that. He knew 
his father, coming over from Northern 
Europe, had endured everything down in 
Iowa in his attempt to gain’a pioneer foot- 
hold on the soil. It was the foreigners 
who had stuck, too. They couldn’t go 
back. That land was worth while now, 
and it was a tricky lawyer’s fault, not his 
father’s, that it had fallen into other 
hands. : 

It was seeing that same land rise to 
an almost fabulous price in another’s pos- 
session that had caused Allen to chafe un- 
der being a farm hand for neighbors. The 
injustice of it had caused him to deprive 
himself of such good times as the nearby 
town afforded that he might imitate in 
some new country what his father had 
started so well. 

Oftentimes Allen doubted the Dakotas, 
as he compared the dry soil with its un- 
tested crops to what had produced the 
splendid cornfields in the country of his 
boyhood. But it was all there was left— 
he had assured himself of that. It was 
the last chance, and he meant to hang on 
to those few available acres, no matter 
what hardships came. 

“T’l] make one more trip to the store,” 
mused the homesteader. “Stuff to last me 
another week, and then for proving up. 
Then I’ll just let the place lay for a few 
years. and wait for the cities to crowd 
folks out here. If this ]and’s worth $10 
now, it’ll be worth ten times that in a few 
years. It did it down in Iowa—it’ll do it 
here. God, I’ve got to see somebody again. 
I’ve got to get shaved and some decent 
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clothes, and eat things like other folks 
and see something.” 

His voice trembled off into an excited 
laugh. 

Inside the shack, the bare, beard walls, 
decorated here and there with newspaper 
cuts, mocked him as they had during all 
the eternity of days he had spent in the 
room. Irony had crept into his selection 
of pictures taken from a Sunday paper 
purchased at Pierre. There was one of 
a beautiful woman, another of a gay crowd 
at a dance, a marine view. Without them, 
he fancied at times that he might have 
forgotten there were such things in the 
world. 

This paying for a thing with the best 
months of one’s youth had proved too try- 
ing to many a man before him. Allen 
knew that. The deserted shacks all along 
the trail to Pierre were mute testimony. 
But he had promised himself he would 
stick, and he had done it. He had made 
that sacrifice that all worth while. things 
demanded. He looked into the piece of 
mirror, with its reflection of a thin yel- 
low face and listless eyes and laughed over 
the conquest. 

“T might have frozen like that family 
up near La Beau last winter,” he told 
himseif. “My God, the five of them found 
stiff just as they were when the last bit 
of furniture had been stuck in the stove. 
I might have thirsted to death this sum- 
mer if the rain hadn’t come and filled 
my well just when it did. But I’ve won. 
In two more weeks it will be my land. My 
own land!” 

It was a layer of straw in one corner of 
the room he slept on, a filthy blanket for 
a covering. He was no better house- 
keeper than the average man. One night 
a rattlesnake had been his bedfellow, but 
he had felt him before the sun came on 
and thus had saved himself from what 
might have been a finishing bite. To- 
night there was just the crickets and the 
weird sky. 

The morning offered a change—the trip 
to the store for a few more provisions to 
hold out until the end. It was a fifteen 
mile walk in the hot sun on a trail that 
was a guess. The mile after mile of 
nothingness caused Allen to occasionally 
ponder whether if, after all, there was 
coming a lack of land. “There is,” he 


assured himself, “there’s just this little up 
here left.” 

It was on each of these trips to the store 
that he was made to realize how he had 
deteriorated since his last visit. He found 
himself shyer and almost bitter toward 
the merchant and his son because of their 
apparent self-confidence and ease. He 
knew they looked upon him as just another 
poor “soddy,” a fellow who had probably 
failed at everything else, and who was 
losing what little wits he had from the 
isolation. 

He did not blame them. The sun and 
wind and neglect had made a sorry sight 
of whatever claim he had had to good 
looks. His lips were chapped white, and 
the smile he sickly forced showed where 
the teeth between them had disappeared. 
His hair was as he had chopped it himself 
and was as dry as the alkali dust. There 
was an apologetic stoop to his shoulders. 
Fourteen months out alone had done it. 

There was a newspaper on the store 
counter, its first article flaring from the 
type. Allen leaned toward it disinterest- 
edly, as he did his little trading, then 
suddenly clutched the thing and read with 
eager haste. A railroad was to go through 
the Standing Rock! The surveyors had 
roughly planned and town sites had been 
mapped. He gazed vacantly from the 
paper for a moment to do a little calculat- 
ing. The blood surged through his veins 
as it had not done for months. The stoop 
in his shoulders departed and the listless 
eyes blazed. 

“A town right on my claim,” he 
breathed. “A station where I have built 
my shack!” 

He started back late at night, a combi- 
nation of stars for his guide, a song in 
his soul. The big sack of flour and the 
packages were as feathers. ‘The silent 
night had lost its oppressiveness. Its 
darkness was poetic—the cricket’s chirp 
‘was harmonious with his joy. 

When fatigue finally came, a pillow 
was made of the hard sack, and one spot 
on the treeless waste was found to be as 
good as another. -As Allen lay partially 
asleep, all the hardships he had endured 
during the long wait came into his half- 
dreams. 

First of all there had been the misgiv- 
ings about financing the thing—the petty 
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HIS LAND. 


calculating to make his meagre savings 
spread out over the endless period. The 
money had been earned from plowing 
other men’s fields and gathering other 
men’s crops—hard seasons of toil that re- 
sulted in a sum no bigger than some fel- 
lows his age spent on a single night’s good 
time. 

There had been so much that lack of 
money and distance from town had de- 
prived him of—so many little things that 
loomed in exaggerated importance, mos- 
quito netting during the terror of the 
early spring, for instance; a cake of soap 
that would have helped the alkali water; 
a needle and thread to have replaced a 
button. Once he remembered he had felt 
like quitting because he had cut a bad 
gash in his hand, with no antiseptic about 
to. wash the wound. He laughed now as 
he recalled how big these trifles had 


loomed, for he had stuck in spite of them 
and the big griefs that had gripped so 
hard at times. 
won a thing far beyond his 
dream. 

With the realization, he gave his body a 
restless hunch and a short laugh floated 


He had stuck and won— 
vaguest 


out over the earthen sea. His mind, kept 
alert by the unusual excitement the day 
had brought, went on to the shack that 
was waiting with its three newspaper pic- 
tures on the wall. Allen fell to debating 
mentally as to which of the three pictured 
subjects had tantalized him most when 
there had been nothing to do but stare at 
a wall while fourteen months of minutes 
ticked away. 

The woman, evidently an actress, and 
her beauty enhanced by the photographer’s 
art, had come to personify all of woman- 
hood—something denied him at a time of 
life when his appreciation for feminine 
grace was most keen. Often he doubted if, 
even after he should get back into the 
world, whether the shyness would not 
have become so strong a part of him as 
to even isolate him then, and once he had 
been on the very verge of tearing the smil- 
ing face from the place where it mocked. 

‘The ballroom scene was such as he had 
never witnessed in such society gatherings 
as he had known in his native Iowa, but 
\t spoke of social intercourse with a taunt- 
ing that was almost unbearable at times 
ween the hours dragged heaviest. 
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As for the view of the seashore with its 
people bathing and its craft of every sort— 
it had tormented during all of every hot 
summer day with the little well, threaten- 
ing to dry away—and no sign of a cloud in 
the Dakota sky for weeks. Looking at it, 
Allen imagined at times that he was in 
water that swished about him, and that 
he could duck beneath the surface and 
come up with his head drenched. And then 
when the fancy faded and he came to real- 
ize just how far it was to water where 
each drop was not a thing to be hoarded, he 
had cursed. 

But the hot, listless days and the cold, 
biting days had gone one after the other. 
He had seen the green of two springs creep 
out onto the prairie to parch early under 
the unhindered sun. He had cut the 
notches in the shack doorway as_ the 
months had lazily passed. There was one 
yet to be cut before the Government 
would square up with the papers, and he 
would whittle that with a flourish in a 
few days. 

It was in the last thought of his waking 
moments that Allen considered the carv- 
ing of that last notch, and then the dreams 
came—dreams of a great union station 
where his shack had stood, a throbbing 
thoroughfare where once had been his 
path that led to the shallow well. When 
he awoke the sun beat sickeningly upon 
his features, and bright-hued, poisonous- 
looking insects buzzed about his ears. 

The afternoon shadows were about the 
shack when Allen came finally within 
sight of home. The little building jutted 
above the sky line with what seemed to 
him an air of defiance to snail-like months. 
Its appearance brought a sort of thrill— 
a feeling that died out for surprise when 
he noticed on drawing nearer that a thin 
column of smoke curled from the little 
chimney. 

“‘That’s funny,” muttered Allen, as he 
stumbled on. “I never knew of com- 
pany to come before.” 

He was in the doorway before he saw 
who the intruders were—two healthy, well- 
dressed, world-polished specimens of men 
who sat at his table eating the lunch that 
had just been prepared by the fire. He 
caught their scowling response in reflec- 
tion for his own look of perplexity and 
wonder as they glanced up. 


4 
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“Was there something?” asked one of 
the men. A pompous. corporation official 
might have used the same tone to an un- 
derling entering his private office. Allen 
noticed that beside him with the dishes 
was a map of some sort that he had evi- 
dently been tracing with a pencil. Sud- 
denly the whole situation reminded him 
of that other scene back in Iowa years ago, 
when he had toddled a little boy at his 
father’s side on the visit to the tricky 
lawyer’s office. The memory and the re- 
ception he had received in his own home 
gave him an attitude that was dangerous. 

“This is my shack,” he cried. “I’ve 
just been down to the store and I’ve come 
back.” 

The two men threw back their heads 
and laughed. 

“Why, my good boy,” answered the one 
with the map, “that is a pretty story to 
tell, but who is going to believe it? As 
it happens, we have settled on this par- 
ticular spot, which we found abandoned. 
There’s plenty of land about here, and you 
had better act like a nice fellow and take 
your eatables there and get started on 
proving up some of it. But as for our 
claim here, really a 

“T know,” shouted Allen, his white lips 
quivering. “You’ve heard about the rail- 


rod. But I’ve got proofs and witnesses.” ° 


This time the laugh was even heartier 
than before. 

“A crazy woman and a foreigner who 
can’t speak English,” sneered the man 
near him. “Now, look here, we’re attor- 
neys, and know just what chance you 
have,” he continued sternly. “We’ve 
wasted enough time on you. Git! Do 


you understand !” 
Allen, standing bewildered, the speake: 
heavier and stronger of build, grabbed 


him by the shoulder and flung him bod 


ily through the doorway of the shack. As 
he pitched headlong, his arm grazed some- 
thing sharp and hard. Almost blind with 
rage, he felt for the thing that had bruised 
him in the fall. It was a piece of machine 
iron that he had used for lack of a car- 
penter’s hammer. His fingers tightened 
about the lighter end of it and he leaped 
to his feet with another man’s blood 
pounding through his veins. 

He met the one usurper before he had 
resumed his seat, catching him between 
the eyes with the iron before an arm could 
be raised in defense. Again and again he 
struck, and then turned to the attacking 
companion. For a moment they strug- 
gled, but the desperation of the home- 
steader gave him a_ strength beyond 
human. Looking a moment later, he saw 
the iron in his hand, blood-spattered, and 
before him on the floor one limp body was 
huddled against the other. 

And yet he did not see them. Hardly 
a glance he gave in the direction of the 
heap as he rushed out of doors and sank 
to his knees. Then with tense fingers he 
grasped at the dry Buffalo grass with 
greedy clutch. 

“Tt’s my land,” he gasped. “They can’t 
cheat me out of it. It’s mine.” 

But his voice had a hollow strangeness 
and in his eyes there was a wild, vacant 
stare. Though following his gaze there 
was nothing to be seen save the line where 
a brown Dakota prairie met a drab Da- 
kota sky. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


BY PASTOR C. T. RUSSELL 


R. EDISON has taken time 
from his scientific investiga- 
gations, which have centered 
chiefly in electricity, to take a 

look into things metaphysical and spirit- 
ual. In a magazine article recently, he 
discussed the immortality of the soul. He 
brought to his subject the reasoning and 
philosophical powers of a gift of brain 
accustomed to look more carefully than 
usual at the relationship and bearing of 
one principle upon another, one theory 
upon another, one fact upon another. Mr. 
Edison denies the immortality of the soul ; 
he declares that he can see no facts in 
nature leading to any such conclusion. 
As a sample of his close reasoning on the 
subject we quote one of his statements, 
which he considers too self-evident to 
need proof. Indeed, we doubt not that 
Mr. Edison’s position would. be _ that 
human immortality is not to be assumed, 
in view of the fact that we are a dying 
race. We presume that his position is that 
the proofs must be sought in the opposite 
quarter—that man must be assumed to be 
mortal and that any disputing this posi- 
tion must give the proofs of his immor- 
tality. We quote Mr. Edison: 

“A man’s ‘intelligence is the aggregate 
intelligence of the innumerable cells 
which form him—just as the intelligence 
of a community is the aggregate intelli- 
gence of the men and women who inhabit 

[f you cut your hand, it bleeds. Then 

1 lose cells, and that is quite as if a 
ity lost inhabitants through some tremen- 

is accident.” 

[t will not do for us to claim that Mr. 

‘ison is not a philosopher, because he dis- 
icrees with philosophers of the past. We 

«t admit that his attainments in science 

e all been results of the exercise of a 

urally philosophical mind, which for 

its has been trained in philosophical 
dy, and that for this reason he has his 


splendid rank as a scientific man. On 
the contrary, we must admit that many 
of the philosophers of the past in their 
reasoning on theological questions were 
handicapped by dread of thumb-screws, 
racks, and other tortures of the “Dark 
Ages,” as well as by certain ignorance 


.and superstitions which, thank God, are 


gradually passing from the minds of all 
intelligent people. Indeed, we must re- 
member that nearly all the philosophies 
as respects cosmogony and chemistry have 
proven themselves fallacious, and the lat- 
est researches of science astound us by 
threatening a revolution of the philoso- 
phies respecting astronomy. Perhaps 
philosophy has made progress in every 
other direction than along religious lines. 
And in this particular, we note that the 
great majority of the learned have entire- 
ly abandoned the philosophies of their 
fathers and are known as “Higher Crit- 
ics,” “Evolutionists,” ete. Only in the 
Catholic Church are the theological phil- 
osophies of a century ago given the slight- 
est weight amongst the learned, although 
these theories, embodied in Protestant 
creeds, still hold a powerful sway in the 
minds of many Protestants who still like 
to think that what their fathers believed 
was infallible on every subject. 

Meeting Mr. Edison’s statement, above 
quoted, with such candor as the gen- 
tleman’s intellectual prowess seems to jus- 
tify, we must admit that there is a great 
deal of force and logic in his deduction. 
Mr. Edison has apostolic authority for 
considering man as made up of various 
members, each intimately related to the 
welfare and intelligence of the whole. St. 
Paul uses this argument in illustrating the 
true Church, “the Body of Christ.” He 
likens one member to the hand; another 
to the foot; another to the eye, etc., and 
declares that each is necessary to the com- 
pleteness and harmony of the whole, and 
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adds: So, also, is the Church. 

We will not here follow the Apostle’s 
argument to note particularly how Jesus 
is the Head of the Church; how every 
member is united to each other member 
and interested in each other member. We 
wil! take the same example of the human 
figure. It seems to justify the state- 
ment that a man’s intelligence is repre- 
sented in the intelligence of all his mem- 
bers. Human skill is related to human 
intelligence. Consequently the man who 
has lost his hands has less intelligence, 
less opportunity and less skill than pre- 
viously. If he lose also his feet, his intel- 
ligence decreases proportionately. If he 
lose his sight, his hearing and his sense 
of smell, each loss diminishes his in- 
telligence. A whole village of people, 
devoid of sight, hearing, taste, the 
sense of smell and of touch, would be a 
very unintelligent community. This, we 
understand to be Mr. Edison’s argument, 
expressed in different terms. Mr. Edi- 
son’s terms even seem appropriate if we 
take a sufficiently broad view of his lan- 
guage. To illustrate: If one lose a few 
drops of blood, the loss may make no 
perceptible impression upon his intelli- 
gence. But if he lose a quart of blood, 
his intelligence will be considerably dimin- 


ished. Faintness, stupor, may be expected. . 


This would seem to prove Mr. Edison’s 
statement correct, and that the loss of 
a few drops of blood is really a loss, to 
some extent, of vital power, and hence a 
loss of intelligence, but in so small a de- 
gree as not to be appreciable to one in 
health. 

In olden times we were told, and tried 
to believe it, that a dead man knew more 
than a living one. We were puzzled by 
the fact that a blow on the head might 
stun one to insensibility, but we were more 
puzzled when told that a heavier blow that 


would kill the man would enable him, to . 


know everything in an instant. The phil- 
osophy (?) of this was handed to us thus: 
The soul is the intelligent being, of which 
nobody knows very much. It is impris- 
oned in our mortal bodies and can operate 
in them only unsatisfactorily. The mo- 
ment of death is the moment of release 
to the soul, which then can think and rea- 
son more soundly than when obliged to use 
the brain. 


Many of us tried in childhood years t¢ 
believe such unphilosophical philosophy. 
We asked for proofs, and were told that ii 
was the voice of the Church’s philosophers, 
and if we would doubt it, we would b 
damned to eternal misery. Believing this, 
and not willing to be doomed to eterna! 
misery, many of us restrained ourselves, 
and that portion of our brain became well- 
nigh atrophied. 

Even the religious found it difficult to 
believe in so immaterial a soul, and in- 
quired: Why, then, a resurrection of the 
dead? Will the resurrection signify an- 
other real imprisonment of the soul and 
a decrease of intelligence, as this philoso- 
phy (?) would seem to imply? Some 
gave up the quest for knowledge in des- 
pair, and sought for something more in- 
telligent outside of all the creeds and 
philosophies of ‘‘science falsely so-called.” 
Others of us have held to the Word of 
Ged, and sought to see its philosophy, its 
teachings, and to harmonize them. 

I am glad to belong to this growing 
class of Bible students who declare, Let 
God and His Word be true, though it dis- 
prove many of the theories we once be- 
lieved and almost worshiped. (Rom. 3-4.) 
We want the Truth! 


Mr. Edison and the Bible. 


We are not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Edison, nor with his religious views, 
but we believe that his philosophical mind 
is turning quite into line with the teach- 
ings of the Bible respecting man and his 
future. We do not say that he has attained 
the Bible viewpoint, but merely that he 
has taken a good step in that direction. 
Without discounting good features con- 
tained in our own creeds, we must admit 
that many of them are thoroughly illogi- 
eal and unscriptural. For instance, the 
theory that a human soul is an invisible 
entity specially created by God and full 
of Divine intelligence, and that this in- 
telligent soul is introduced into the new- 
born child and is the real child—this is 
no longer reasonable or logical to us. 

We wonder that our forefathers of the 
darker period, in their wonderful philoso- 
phies, did not see the absurdity of such 
a position. If it were true, would it not 
make the Almighty Creator a co-laborer 
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with fornicators and adulterers in the 
bringing into the world of illegitimate 
children? Still worse, does not this theory 
charge to the Almighty God of Wisdom, 
Justice, Love and Power the creation of 
idiots and mental imbeciles and moral de- 
generates? If the human parents merely 
bring human bodies into existence as re- 
ceptables for souls, which God individually 
and specifically creates in each instance, 
then not the parents, but the Almighty 
is responsible for all the degeneracy we 
see in the world: for it is the soul that is 
responsible, as all admit. 


The First Man of the Earth. 


The center of the mistake on this sub- 
ject. handed to us from the philosophers 
of the Dark Ages is the assumption that 
the real man is the spirit being, the soul. 
Si. Paul assures us to the contrary of this, 
saying: “The first man was of the earth, 
earthy.” The Lord, through the Prophet 
David, declares the same truth,. saying: 
“What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him... . Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels.” (Psa. 8:4, 5.) The 
angels are the lowest in rank on the spirit 
plane, and man, although in God’s image 
when perfect, was still lower than the an- 
ge ls 3 in that he was not a spirit being, but 
a human, an earthly being—“of the earth, 
earthy.” 

The Scriptural proposition is, not that 
God made a body for man out of the dust 
of the earth and put a spirit man into 
that body, but that God made man of the 
dust of the earth, breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life (an animal life) 
and “man became a living soul”—an ani- 
mal or earthly soul. In other words, the 
entire Adam became a living soul—a liv- 
ing being. That one man was subsequent- 
lv made twain for the very purpose of 
prepagating living souls in his own like- 
ness. And thus for six thousand years 
the Divine command has been in process 
of fulfillment—“Multiply and fill the 
earth.” God created but the one soul 
originally, divided it, and then, by natu- 
ral processes, generation after generation 
of human souls have been born. Man is 
in earthly soul or earthly animal, as are 
al’ the earthly creatures, only that his 
is the higher nature—an earthly image 
of his Creator, Who is a Spirit Being. 
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From this standpoint, how clearly we 
can discern the mistakes of the philoso- 
phies of the past and the true philosophy 
revealed to us only in the Bible, although 
discerning, penetrating, philosophical 
minds, like that of Mr. Edison, may reach 
the same truth from the study of the 
great Book of Nature. 

From this standpoint, we see that the 
entire man is a living soul—that is to say, © 
a sentient being. The formation of Adam 
was very important, just as to-day, under 
the same Divine regulations, the shape of 
the brain has to do with the character of 
the man—gentle or vicious, criminal or 
conscientious, benevolent or stingy, rever- 
ential or otherwise. As the Bible declares: 
*“As a man thinketh 3 in his heart, so is he.” 
(Prov. 23:7.) And a man’s thoughts 
shape imalies according to the structure 
of his brain. Thus phrenology is a widely 
recognized science. Not only so, but phy- 
siology tells us that the various portions 
of the human body are so intimately re- 
lated to the brain that the quality of the ° 
mind can be discerned in the general fea- 
tures, not only in the shape of the nose, 
the curl of the lip, the glance of the eye, 
but also in the grasp of the hand and its 
general shape, even to the particularity of 
a finger-print. 

All these outward signs indicate the 
character of the soul, being—all are iden- 
tified with it. In a word, a soul is a 
person. The various districts of the brain, 
representing the various sentiments and 
passions of the individual, are like so many 
members, each having its own personality. 
Amongst these various members of the 
human mind some are stronger, some 
weaker. And the stronger ones dominate. 
There are exceptions, of course, to this 
rule in what we sometimes term conver- 
sion. Conversion means the establishing 
of a new rule or order in the individual 
life. Note the method of its accomplish- 
ment: 

(1- Certain matters are brought to the 
attention of the person or soul and seem 
to indicate a wiser course than the one 
pursued in the past. The various districts 
of the brain, like so many members of a 
council, consider the proposition, weigh 
its pros and cons, advantages and disad- 
vantages, and then reach a decision. That 
decision we call will. Sometimes there is 
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a desperate struggle in the brain, the vari- 
ous members of the council of thought bat- 
tling and struggling against each other. 
The will may be strong or may be weak, 
just as a party in Congress may be strong 
—or weak—while in power. But the will 
rules with more or less vacillation or 
strength, according to the number and 
* power of'the members supporting it. Thus 
we have found some possessed of .strong 
characters; others weak, vacillating— 
“double-minded.” 


The Will Represents the Soul, the Person, 
the Ego. 


Some of the qualities of the mind may 
be styled the “flesh”—this term represents 
the lower and more animal qualities of 
the person, the soul. To the contrary of 
these are the higher organs of the mind— 
reverence, spirituality, conscientiousness, 
sublimity, ideality, etc., and these are 
called the heart, because they include the 
affections and qualities of the mind to 
which God appeals, saying: “My son, give 
Me thine heart.” 

Thus seen, we are daily making soul- 
character, influenced by our environment 
and the lessons and experiences which 
come to us through our senses. The char- 
acter develops either upward or downward 
—toward God or toward sin. But there is 
no such thing as total depravity, except in 
idiocy, for, by Divine providence, some 
features of the original Divine likeness in 
which Father Adam was created still per- 
sist in all of his children who have rea- 
son.. The effect of ali reformers is to ap- 
peal to the mind, either through fear or 
love or selfishness, to effect an organization 
of the mental qualities favoring the things 
of righteousness and opposed to sin. The 
permanent conversion which produces 
the saintly characters is the dppeal of love 


— “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 


The love of the Father is potent in the 
hearts of all who receive it. It can -effect 
changes in -conduct, in language and in 
thought, which can be accomplished by 
nothing else. — 


A Methodist Bishop’s Soul. 


A Methodist Bishop is credited with the 
following definition of a soul: “It is with- 
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out interior or exterior, without body, 
shape or parts, and you could put a million 
of them into a nut-shell.” Mr. Edison 
does not believe in such a soul. In repu- 
diating such a view he places himself in 
accord with the Divine teachings. 


Immortality of the Soul. 


The word immortality is rarely used in 
its strict, academic sense, as signifying 
deathlessness, or that which is proof 
against death—inherency of life, require- 
ing no suspension. Immortality in this 
sense of the word is, of course, a quality 
which belongs to God alone. As_ the 
Scriptures declare of Him, “He alone 
hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto, Whom 
no man hath seen nor can see.” Immor- 
tality in this sense of the word, possessed 
by the Heavenly Father and now also by 
His only-begotten Son, the world’s Re- 
deemer, is promised as a special reward 
(not possessed by angels or any other crea- 
ture) to the elect, saintly few, called, 
chosen and faithful, during this Gospel 
Age. These are styled the- Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife, and the promise-to them is 
that they shall receive this great reward 


_ of glory, honor and immortality when the 


Redeemer shall appear in His glory in the 
end of this Age to grant to them a share 
in the First or Chief Resurrection from 
the dead. With this attainment of im- 
mortality they are promised also new 
bodies, no longer flesh, but spirit, no 
longer in the likeness of the first man— 
*‘As they bore the image of the earthly, 
they shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.”—1 Cor. 15:49. 


Are All Men Immortal ? 


Mr. Edison is in full agreenrent with 
the Bible in his conclusion that human 
soul or personality is always identified 
with an organism or body. We must also 
agree with the Bible and with Mr. Edison 
that all souls die. The Bible declares: 
“The wages of sin is death,” and again, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” The 
Bible explains that Adam, as a living soul, 
might have continued his existence per)et- 
uaily had he not transgressed the Divine 
Law, and that the transgression brouht 
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‘o him the penalty of death. Mr. Edison 

srees with this conclusion without, per- 
haps, admitting original sin or anything 
else connected with the Scriptures. 

Where, then, is human immortality? 
\Ve answer that there is no human immor- 
tality, in the same sense that there is a 
Divine immortality—in the sense that 
God is death-proof. He, and His Son, 
our Lord Jesus, alone have immortality in 
that sense. When we speak of immortality 
in respect to mankind, we use the word, 
not in an academic sense, but in a rela- 
tive way. We mean that death does not 
end all for Adam and his children—that 
a future life is arranged for them in 
Divine providence—when, where and how 
the Bible clearly tells. 

We wish that Mr. Edison and many 
thinkers who have no confidence in the 
Bible might see the beauties and harmonies 
of its presentations. The Bible declares 
that the eternal life lost by Father Adam 
has been redeemed for him by the death 
of Jesus Christ, the just for the unjust. 
It tells us further that as all of Adam’s 
race shared by heredity in his death pen- 
alty, so they all shall be permitted to share 
in His recovery from the power of the 
tomb, from sin and death. Thus the 
Scriptures declare, As by a man comes 
death, by a man also comes the’ resurrec- 
tion of the dead; for as all in Adam die, 
even so shall all in Christ be made alive, 
every man in his own order or company.— 
1 Cor. 15 :21-23. 

The great Apostle Paul declares that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and of the unjust. The 
Hebrew prophet declares, “Many that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake.” 
The awakening time will be the morning, 
as the present is the night-time of sin and 

arkness. The glorious morning nears, as 

‘night of sorrow and tears passes. There 
vi!l be a glorious dawn to that great day of 
a thousand years, whose light is already 
ore-gleamed in the wonderful inventions 
‘f our day, in which Mr. Edison has been 

| of the Almighty to assist. Shortly 
Sun of Righteousness shall shine forth, 
sca‘tering the darkness, ignorance, super- 
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stition, sin, death. Shortly the reign of 
Divine Righteousness and love, co-ordi- 
nated, will bring blessings to our race, now 
resting under the sentence or curse of 
death. Shortly all will have the opportu- 
nity of recovery from the fallen condition 
of weakness and degradation, being uplift- 
ed or resurrected gradually to the full per- 
fection of human nature, earthly nature, 
in the image and likeness of the Creator 
in the midst of a world-wide Paradise. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ Words Agree to This. 


Cardinal Gibbons gave an interview to 
a reporter of the Columbian Magazine, in 
answer to Philosopher Edison. Noting 
with interest the Cardinal’s defense of the 
doctrine of immortality, we have clipped 
and below produce the essence, the kernel, 
of his argument on the subject as based 
upon the Scriptures. We are pleased to 
see that, like ourselves, the Cardinal finds 
the Scriptural proof of a future life, not 
in the philosophies of a darker past, but in 
the resurrection promise of the holy Scrip- 
tures, as follows: 

“Christ brings to humanity the cer- 
tainty of eternal life: He proved it by 
His own resurrection; and if any one 
thinks the evidence for Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is weak, I ask him to study and think 
deeply over the fifteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. No sane scholar, remember, 
denies that we have the testimony of St. 
Paul himself; nor that St. Paul is honest- 
ly setting down the testimony of those 
who claim to have ‘seen our Lord after 
death. If so many sane men, Apostles 
and disciples of Christ, are mistaken, if 
they cannot believe the testimony of their 
own eves. if such a delusion can keep so 
firm a hold on so many different characters 
for so many years and become the basis of 
all their beliefs and the transforming 
power of their lives, then no human testi- 
mony is of any value; then let us close 
our courts of justice, for no case is proven 
by so many trustworthy witnesses. No!” 
the Cardinal said, in the tone of deepest 
conviction, “Christ is risen; and His res- 
urrection is the plainest evidence of man’s 
immortality.” 





CARLITA’S CHOICE 


BY FRANK LEE ROGERS 


ITHIN ONE room of the 
square adobe house was a 
light. It came from a candle 


on a low table against the 
wall, before which sat a lithe-figured Mex- 
ican tilted in a chair, drawing hard upon 
a black, round cigarette, and moodily 
blowing forth great clouds of smoke. Upon 
the table were a large iron inkstand, a 
quill pen, and some sheets of paper, upon 
which some verses were scrawled. For 
Paco was a poet—of a_ kind. ~ Paco 
glanced at the verses and sighed. 

“She is fickle like the moth of the night 
breezes,” he reflected, “a shame in the 
darkness that now glimmers here, now 
there; it is at your hand, you almost have 
it; the next instant, Caramba! the dark- 
ness has devoured it.” 

Paco smoked hard on the cigarette, and 
blew forth the wreathing tobacco smoke, 
wearing the impassive expression of one 
who controls strong passions. 
looked calm, but Paco was desperate. It 
was because of a woman. It was because 
of his Princess, as he called her, because 
of Carlita. She was not really a princess 
—she was only the princess of a tavern 
circle, but she was princess of all the 
world to Paco. It was little that Carlita 
cared for the young gallant, or for any- 
thing except pleasure. To be courted, to 
surpass all the other women in beauty and 
bright dress, and to sip the red wine at 


the posado of an evening, with the hand- - 


somest of men about her with their atten- 
tions and compliments, this was the whole 
happiness and ambition of Carlita. 

Paco liked it not at all that the others 
should come near her. The land of his 
birth had given him a fiery, passionate 
heart, ‘and it burned with one strong flame 
—the love for Carlita, who now encour- 
aged, now scorned him, according to her 
whim and temper. It was six months 
since he had first met her, and he was not 


Paco. 


any nearer to his goal than on the first 
day when she had smiled at him, and he 
had accepted the challenge. She had been 
willing to jest; but to be serious is differ- 
ent. And Paco had grown to think seri- 
ously of the friendly, fearless, dashing wo- 
man whom none could dislike, and whom 
none dared to insult. 

He had given her gifts, and she had 
taken them, as she did those of the others, 
laughingly. He had written for her 
verses, and she had smiled at him for 
their graceful compliment, but kept him 
mockingly at a distance. He had worn 
for her sake fine clothes that were the 
envy of all Piamonta; boots with gilded 
spurs, a red silken sash, a coat of blue vel- 
vet, and a sombrero with embroidered 
band, worth its weight in silver. But in 
spite of all his effort, Carlita smiled equal- 


‘ly upon the others. 


To-night Paco had not gone to the po- 
sado, though his expectant horse, tied to 
a tree in front of the house, whinnied 
from time to time impatiently, as if to 
remind him of it. To-night Paco sat in- 
stead at home in his room, brooding over 
the situation. What could he do to win 
this light-hearted creature, whom he had 
resolved to possess? He lighted another 
black cigarette to aid him in his reflec- 
tions. 

“She must like me,” he meditated, “or 
else why did she look at me the way she 
did last night, and let me fill her glass 
with wine, instead of Malgaro, who wished 


‘the privilege? ~But if she likes me, why 


does she go so much with that bandit Guil- 
lermo? He is the only rival I fear, and 
I hate him, since the day he ridiculed me 
before Carlita. If he were only out of 
the way = 

He puffed more clouds of blue smoke 
into the air. Through the wreathing haze 
of the room his glance rested upon the 
wall opposite, where the unsteady light of 
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the candle fell upon some objects hang- 
ing there: his splendid sombrero; a col- 
ored picture of the crucifixion; and be- 
side the latter, a bone-handled dagger with 
a long blade. His eye rested upon the 
gleaming steel. It seemed to move as 
with impatience under the flicker of the 
candlelight. 

“Tf he were only out of the way!” re- 
peated Paco, with even tones; then, with 
a sudden impulse, he tilted his chair for- 
ward and jumped to his feet. “By Holy 
Saint Mary, I shall do it!” he cried, and 
threw his lighted cigarette upon the floor, 
fiercely, so that it perished in a shower 
of sparks. 

He now took in hand the quill pen, 
dipped it into the ink-well, wrote upon a 
sheet of paper a note, and folded it with 
care. This done, he walked over to the 
wall, took down the bare dagger, tested 
its point lovingly, then slipped it in his 
sash. Over it he buttoned his velvet coat; 
on his head he placed the sombrero. Then 
he snuffed out the candle, and went out 
into the starlight. By the door was a bush 
of white roses. Paco gathered six of them, 
bound them together with a strand of 
coarse grass, and placed among them the 
folded note, its corner showing. Then he 
strode out to his horse, loosened its rope, 
and swung off down the street, his spurs 
jingling. 

From the posado the lights shone out 
invitingly, and from the open windows 
came the sound of laughter and of clink- 
ing glasses. Paco dismounted and led his 
horse to the hitching rail, where a dozen 
others were already fastened. The big 
horse with the white forefoot he recognized 
as Guillermo’s; next to it he tied his own, 
then walked toward the posadc. At the 
door he paused, hesitating with a momen- 
tary tremor of fear, as he considered what 
he was about to do. His rival Guillermo 
was a stronger man than he, quick with a 
weapon, fierce of temper, and redoubtable 
in combat. But hate banished fear. He 
pushed open the door and sauntered care- 
lessly in, with no betrayal of his thoughts 
in his expression. 

The posado was crowded to-night, and 
the senorita was kept busy bringing in the 
bottles of wine for the company. Paco 
juickly made an observation of those at 

e different tables. At those to one side 
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men were playing at cards. At others, 
young men and their sweethearts ex- 
changed looks and jollity over filled 
glasses. At the back of the room sat the 
master of the posado, bald and red-faced, 
watching the scene with good-natured in- 
terest, and turning now and then to ad- 
dress his wife, a portly matron who sipped 
leisurely and gossiped regarding those 
who came and went. 

As he had expected, Carlita was at one 
of the tables, laughing and jesting: And 
among those at the same table, opposite 
her, sat Guillermo, drinking. As Paco 
looked at the huge figure, the great head 
with its bushy, black hair, the cruel acqui- 
line nose and the tremendous neck, Paco 
again felt fear. Guillermo, the bandit, 
did not every one fear him? had he not 
killed eight men? Paco decided to post- 
pone his intention until his rival left. 
He would follow, and the starlight would 
flash upon a dagger blade. 

At one of the tables he espied an ac- 
quaintance seated. He went over and sat 
down with him, to pass the time with 
drink and story. Wine always tastes best 
in company, and besides, his friend would 
pay for the bottle. Paco had but a small 
store of money; he spent too many even- 
ings at the posado. So the two sat to- 
gether and drank and talked, and soon had 
occasion to order a second bottle of wine. 
When the senorita brought it, Paco took 
the bouquet which he had brought with 
him, and, giving her one of his few re- 
maining coins, bade her take the roses to 
Carlita. She had seen the action, and re- 
ceived the roses with a bow and smile 
which made Paco’s head whirl, and which 
drew upon him a black look from Guil- 
lermo. 

Now she saw the projecting note. She 
took it out from among the flowers, read 
it—and laughed. Paco was furious as he 
watched her. His declaration of love was 
despised. But now Guillermo wanted to 
see the note, and Carlita refused, conceal- 
ing it. Paco was elated. But soon again 
Carlita and her escort were talking and 
laughing, forgetting him, and Paco be- 
came once more depressed. His friend 
noticed his gloom, and urged him to ban- 
ish it with more red wine. Paco com- 
plied with willingness. Another bottle 
was ordered; and another; and soon Paco 
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was in a daze, where everything was a sort 
of unreal world; where the merry groups 
at the tables danced before his eyes in 
confusion ; where he had no enemies, and 
where the only thing that he wanted to do 
was to go to sleep. 

He was, however, dimly aware of it 
when Carlita, the hour growing late, arose 
to go, along with Guillermo. And yet he 
lay back in his chair, and watched them 
in stupid apathy. Now they were passing 
Paco, and the outlaw smiled sneeringly ; 
but Carlita—was it daring or pity ?—dis- 
engaged herself from her escort, and bend- 
ing over Paco, kissed him upon the lips. 
For Paco the wine-glow vanished, and a 
stronger fire lit his veins. He staggered 
to his feet, then he stood erect and con- 
fronted them. 

“T am going, too,” he said, somewhat 
unsteadily; “Carlita, do you wish to go 
with Guillermo, or with me?” 


The woman smiled, but did not leave - 


her companion. 

“Ah, drunken writer of verses,” said 
Guillermo, “dare you intrude upon my 
notice? It is I, Guillermo, who order you 
to go. Be off! or I will teach you——” 

Paco leaped toward him like a mad- 
dened tiger. Several times his long dag- 
ger flashed in the lamplight, and Guil- 
lermo coughed a terrible cough, as the 
foam of blood came upon his lips. The 
beholders stood back, fascinated with hor- 
ror. Carlita, with eyes that seemed to 
pray, caught Paco’s glance, and he felt 
a great strength and determination. Now 
Guillermo, clenching, struggled with his 
assailant. A table was overturned, and 
the two fell together with a heavy thud. 
Paco wrestled himself violently from the 
grasp of his antagonist, and sprang to his 
feet. 
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Guillermo arose more slowly, his heavy- 
bladed knife now drawn in his hand, 
clutched with the desperate grasp of fail- 
ing strength. The two men walked about 
one another, each seeking an opening. 
Paco, with a light, ready step, every sinew 
of steel tensing for a lunge; Guillermo, 
with his immense bulk and strength in 
poise, ready to drive the great knife 
through his opponent’s body. All at once 
Guillermo leaped for his rival, quickly, 
unexpectedly. Paco felt the flesh burn 
with a cut in his left shoulder, as h 
dodged the thrust meant for his heart. Be- 
fore Guillermo could recover, Paco had 
driven his dagger deep into the vitals of 
his enemy, whose strength left him, whose 
knife fell from the useless hand with a 
ringing clatter to the floor. Its owner fel! 
half on his face upon a darkening area be- 
neath him. He struggled slightly, quiv- 
ering with brute tenacity of life, unwill- 
ing to part with it. He breathed once, 
painfully, and then lay quiet on his side, 
the red blood upon his lips. 

Paco stood erect, in the strained quiet 
of great excitement. He bent down and 
wiped his dagger blade upon the dead 
man’s coat, then leaned forward toward 
the woman. 

“Carlita, do you wish to go with me or 
with Guillermo?” he repeated significant- 
ly, pointing to the corpse with his dagger. 
The woman hesitated. Paco, knife in 
hard, would not -have hesitated, and the 
woman knew it. She stepped forward, 
around the body. 

“Guillermo’s horse is outside,” she said 
in a Jow voice. A minute later those in- 
side the posado heard the hoof-beats of 
two horses crossing the bridge down the 
road. ‘The two would stop at the padre’s, 
then on to the mountains—and safety! 








IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


A novel and extremely handy and in- 
structive volume is the “‘Synchronic Chart 
of United States History,” by George E. 
Croscup, B. A. It is a valuable epitome, 
most practically presented, of the history 
of this country, with diagrams, maps, 
statistical tables of political and eco- 
nomic progress. In fact, one may call it 
a descriptive index of American history. 
It is calculated +o impress the salient 
events of this country’s history upon the 
mind with much more lasting effect than 
the usual lengthy histories in narrative 
form. The tabular form, too, in which the 
events are presented, eliminates the ele- 
ment of bias or prejudice which is so 
frequent in ordinary histories. The chro- 
nological text is by Ernest D. Lewis. 

A synoptic historical chart included in 
the work is one of its most attractive 
features. 

Unfortunately, a number of typograph- 
ical and other slight errors mar the work. 
For example, Washington is said to have 
married Martha Curtis, instead of Custis. 
The word “excess” appears instead of “ex- 
cise.” The State of Washington is said to 
have derived its name from “the father of 
his country ;” so it did, but very indirectly, 
for it was directly so named after a small 
American vessel called the Washington, 
which, with a larger ship called the Co- 
lumbia, visited and explored the Columbia 
River country over a century ago. The 
name of the larger vessel was given to 
the river, and that of the smaller to the 
adjacent land on the north shore. 

These and other errors may readily be 
corrected by slight revision. 

Winsor Publishing Co., 
$1.50 net. 


New York. 


“Eve’s Second Husband,” by Cora Har- 
ris, Which won instant favor among fiction 
lovers when presented in serial form in 

he Saturday Evening Post, has been 
rought out in book form. The story is an 
‘sentially human one, and true to nature. 
it is the narrative of a typical American 


woman, born and brought up in a small 
Middie-Western town, surrounded with 
the monotonous, homely characteristics 
of such a place. She first marries one of 
those faultless, “estimable” men, always 
strictly correct, always above reproach in 
his conduct toward her, his wife, and his 
fellowmen, but without vigor, without the 
fighting instinct. She lives with him an 
eventless, humdrum life, and wheri he dies, 
marries an entirely different sort of man 
—and loves him, despite his many faults. 
The story reveals: woman-nature to the core 
and is full of sage advice to both men and 
women. Such doctrines as: “There are 
such things as respecting a man you de- 
spise and loving one you cannot respect ;” 
“T have never seen a woman in my life 
who did not admire a reformed man more 
than she respected just a good man,” “The 
way to hold a husband sometimes is to let 
him go for awhile and then grip him in a 
new place,” are found all through the 
book. 

Henry .Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


In neat pamphlet form, under the title 
“Flawaiian Memories,” Blanche Howard 
Wenner has collected a number of pretty 
verses breathing the dreamy spirit of the 
tropical islands named. She is a poetess 
of much merit, and expresses in her verses 
the sentiments that Waikiki, Diamond 
Head, Kilauea and the many other fea- 
tures of the islands suggest. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 


Helen Reimensnyder Martin has written 
another entertaining novel, which holds 
the interest throughout, under the title, 
“When Half-Gods Go!” ‘It is a tale of a 
lovable, but irresponsible husband, a no- 
ble, loyal, faithful wife, and another man 
and woman. The lives of all four are 
closely interwoven, and the element of 
tragedy, with a satisfactory ending, makes 
the book a strong one. 

The Century Co., New York. $1 net. 
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Tt is refreshing to find a book among 
the many now being produced on the sub- 
ject of war and armaments, which is at 
once logical, sensible and free from maud- 
lin sentiment and emotions. Such a book 
is “War or Peace,” by General Hiram M. 
Chittenden. U. S. Army, a graduate of 
West Point, and an officer with an enviable 
record as a soldier. 

General Chittenden, although a military 
man by education and profession, is an 
earnest advocate of universal peace, but 
he is practical and sees that universal 
peace is something to come, but not imme- 
diately. He points out, far better than the 
vast majority of peace advocates, the real 
evils and the reai follies of war, and sug- 
gests steps and remedies that are feasible. 
Yet, even after his disclosure of the false 
logic of war advocates, and his condemna- 
tion of war in the abstract, General Chit- 
tenden points out that for the United 
States, or any one nation to disarm at the 
present time would be suicidal. 

Among intelligent, well informed, 
thinking people, “War or Peace” will do 
more to advance the cause of universal 
peace than a thousand rabid, molly-cod- 
dling sophistries and appeals from the 
sentimentalists. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Another story with oceultism as its mo- 
tive has appeared under the title, “The 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Dweller on the Threshold.” It is by Rob- 
ert Hichens, who presents in it the idea 
of one person so influencing another that 
the latter’s character becomes transformed. 
The leading characters are a clergyman 
who dabbles with the occult, to his own d's- 
comfiture, but ultimately with benefit to 
religion, as it is made to appear; the 
clergyman’s curate, two scientists, eru- 
dite and experienced in hypnotism and 
other ‘psychologic phenomena, and a few 
minor characters. The gist of the tale is 
in the last sentence of the book, where it 
is said: “A little science sends man far 
away from God. A great deal of science 
brings man back to God.” 
The Century Co., $1.10 net. 


Under the title, “Fundamentals in 
Education, Art and Civics,” George Lan- 
sing Raymond, L. H. D., has presented a 
scholarly treatise on the important sub- 
jects named. Among the various chap- 
ters are those devoted to such matters as 
art and morals, the laws of English or- 
thography, national probity, the function 
of technical expression, and the like. It 
is clearly written and instructive in the 
extreme and is valuable to orator and 
musician, teacher and student, artist and 
poet. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.40 
net. 
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All the Music of all the World 


is at your command, in your own 
home, whenever you please or your 
friends suggest, if you own a 


Graphophone or Grafonola 


Cz type. with horn Cabinet wean’) 
Prices $17.50 to $100 Prices $50 to $225 


Columbia Records 
are Double Discs 


—flat, black disc records with music on 

both sides, a different selection on each 

side, and both of unequaled quality. 
Hearing is believing—Columbia 
dealers everywhere provide the op- 
portunity. 
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Funds will be Required 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


offer the most convenient and satisfactory 
method for meeting that requirement. 


They are issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. 
They are payable without identification, 
yet are absolutely safe. 


They are payable at par throughout the 
civilized world. 


FOR PARTICULARS CALL ON AGENTS AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, OR 
ADDRESS THE COMPANY AT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
51 Broadway 112 Dearborn St. 85 Second St. 


Sian Your Travels Take You 





», 











Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’ for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 
is the price. 

Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 
refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS Smith 

IL TROVATORE Smith 
LAST HOPE ; Gottschalk 
MOCKING BIRD Hoffman 
NORMA . + Leybach 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 
SILVER SPRING Mason 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Smith ; 
MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 
LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Regular Price 


ANNSSSss 





a 21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, —?_ 


rr a 
TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 
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LEROL 


(Just remember the name) 








“‘When you find a better oil 
than Zerolene—use that oil.” 


For all types of cylinders and bearings. 
Made in one grade only—Nothing to remember 
but the name — Zerolene. 
In sealed cans with patent spout. Barrels for garage trade. 
Sold by most dealers; if not at yours, write to the 


Standard Oil Company 


461 Market St., San Francisco (Incorporated) 


DON'T WEAR A TRUS 


STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the 
E E painful truss, being made self-adhesive 
FMS purposely to hold the rupture in place 

i: aan 




















without straps, buckles or springs— 
ESTABLISHED JULY = op ©} "7 slip, 80 n + chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone, The most 

& obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 

IS-TRS the home. Th ds have fully treated 

themselves without hindrance from work. Soft 

as velvet—easy to soply—inexpencive. Process of 

StPr 12 cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 

'908 what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Ra FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


OF PLAPAO PLario LABORATORIES, BI’k207 St. Louis 
A Weekly Paper for the Name. 
HOME AND OFFICE mat 


Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao 


10 Cents per Copy $4.00 per Year Salesmen Wan ted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a Salesman and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
learning. Write to-day for our free book “‘A Knight of the 
Grip,” list of good openings, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men recently laced in good positions. 

Address nearest office, Dept. 13s 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
There is-only one 
Chi New York Kansas 
W hat Schoo best school for each one a. a. 


boy or girl. Write fully what kind of > 



































school you seek, location preferred, ex- PATENTS 


limit for school year, etc., and you will 
ceive, free of charge, catalogues of schools 
ng the requirements indicated. Complete 


obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years fey Pen cggee eos RS S Fotent econ 
ige Directory of all schools and colleges in over quarter century actual experience. en 

nited Staten: mailed for 10c. to ques sett advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
Educational Aid Society, School Informa- and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 


ion B a ¥ vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
, Bureau, 1625-48 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chi Invent.” E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 
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SILENCE—COMFORT 


30 H.-P. Limousine 


MARKED increase is noticeable in the demand for motor 
cars with enclosed bodies. After experiencing the comfort 
and pleasure of a Peerless Limousine or Landaulet on a chilly 
night or a stormy day one acquires a new standard of what 


constitutes a satisfactory car for use at all seasons of the year. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT OUR SALESROOMS. 


H. O. HARRISON CO. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





® 
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Individual Library Suggestions 


To have one’s books appropriately housed, but within easy reach, where 
they can be enjoyed without interruption, and without encroaching on the 
liberty or pleasure of others, is the secret of the Individual Library idea. 

For the guest room, den, living room, hall; for any room, no matter what 
the size of your book collection may be—there js a style or combination in 


Globe=Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


exactly suited to your needs; yet possessing unlimited possibilities for home 
decoration or future growth. 5 

Made in a wide diversity of styles and finishes Globe-Wernicke ‘‘clastic’’ book- 
cases will harmonize with any interior fittings desired. They are easy to arrange or 
re-arrange and as the number of books increase, additional units may always be 
obtained. Globe-Wernicke bookcase units and duplicates are on sale in 1500 cities 
and towns. Where not represented, we will ship on Sepourel, rene paid. “ 

Write today for complete cata of Individual Li 8 tions, illus- 
trated in color and a copy of **The World’s Best Books’’—both mailed free. 

The Globe “Wernicke Ca, Dept. J Cincinnati 








sees een Ee" |/CORRECT THINKING 


to your home. 








THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 
A PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
ditor To-Morrow Magazine 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
ae mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 

THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET not use. 
fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively in their ood = som ra ae m....™ Pe eA — 


icular. Orde: ick—allotment is small. Sen 00 for one 
cure aakentaion to COMMON -SENSE TAC ASING.” Amerwands result of but a few generations of intelligent 


you may pay $1.00 a month for elev hich selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
payments on both water set dnd Bagesine. on ti were the same law applied to their own race.” 
¢ Magazine into every home. Dept. “The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Il. les employed by Burbank and other successful 
ybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
ONLY 1 ob Sees Lye its corresponding application to the human spe- 
. cies.” 
@Haif-Hour: Nearly | | airectes, reasoed-out fies "Ye mind 
& TwoFeet Hi , rected, Fr — pe 
~ B) Solid ue Se. an aaraam Our Entire System of Education is Wrong. 
The Inlaid Woodsof Ash, Ebony Dear Mr. Sercombe: 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put “Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
together with minute care, versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
You never had such an ~ “Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
ful an ornament for your den or Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
i oy ey pte gem enlightenment | and eeeneral benefit of the 
1 . A masses. e Savior pro 
scription to COMMON - SENSE, _o Respectfully E teony 
pve ay ol peed FF ee eee 
ree , : 4 ‘2c. the copy. Five Coples, $1. $15 the hundred. 
icauaee TO-MORROW, PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Common-Sense Publi Co. 39 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicago 


OTETIUELG $150% 

















Cath commripetons and more cach meets se- 
curi ledges le to save invest 
from $1.00 to $10.00 per month in handsome build- 
ings in their own city; every dollar secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS — 


1S aie aa ou the largest stock 
8) - 
holder. This is a 5) jendid ity for men 
and women without capital to become indepen- 
dent. I need you, no matter where you are 
located. You can work all or part of the time. 

and address today for my book 


Merrill, 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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pray 


Vaginal 
eg ef pote he 


fetfhos ur druggist for 
it. If he cannot supply 
the M ARVEL, @ pt 
for ; 1 mted t pnd stam sealed. It 
or illu _ 
ves full particulars and direc- 
ions invaluable to ladies. 
MARVEL 00., 44 Rest £04 8t., NEW YORE. 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 
Ado: opted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 124, Springtield, Mass. 














Automobiles and Tourists’ Baggage 
INSURED AGAINST 


FIRE, THEFT, and TRANSPORTATION 


While anywhere in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPE 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


Pacific Branch: 51 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 








ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading, Fire Department Supplies, 
Bend and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. " 

NEWSPAPER CUIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Busineges, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press. of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 














goes GHOIGE READING FREE 


Y 4 ’. YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 

LOL EDD firms all over the world so they can send you 

' OF uJ 1g ee. Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 

MAIL Send now to be in BIG issue and get 

. Y a a BIG: ‘MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 

YY) scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 

4 y art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 
a N Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 








GENUINE 

N AVAJO Ruby FREE 
To introduce our ine Gems, soli direct 
from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices 
we will send FREE « genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut 
and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 





Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents te cover cost of mailing. Send 
oday* 


Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 





, Illustrated Catalogue on application. : 
Office and Factory: 1714 Market St.,San Francisco. 
Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 





NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychelegy, Primary 

jetheds and rten, 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornel! and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Campbell 
Principat 














736 Old South Bidg., Boston 
342 Whitehall Bldg,New York 


Reduce¢ 
DSON Frei Freight Forwarding Co. "4°°°% 
goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chi- 
vago’ 
tsor Wright Bldg., St. Louis 
217 Front St. San Francisco 
516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


— 








Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed powdered 
leaves to carry in the purse. A handy article for al! occa- 
sions to quickly improve the complexion. Sent for ro cents 
in stamps or coin. 


F. T. HOPKINS, 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 
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SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unec ualed. 
Wood or tin rollers. “Improved” 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Neco on genuine: 





PANAMA CANAL 


My book reproduces Panama and Canal, 100. pages, 


20 illustrations, including map and profile; as a 


reference book on Panama it is unequaled, and will 
acquaint you thoroughly with our new ‘possession. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. C. C. Muldner, Jr., 2861 La- 
clede, Maplewood, Mo. 





7¥Fish Bite 


like hun wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever, or wherever you use our 


Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 


It brings the finny beauties from = haunts 
and hiding mn when no other bait will en- 
ticethem. You catch a big strin; = er” while 
the other fellow is waiting for a bite. Sent by 
mail prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo 








CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine. written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use. their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
a postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

















There Is No Opium 
Nor anything injurious in 


Hale’s Honey 


Of Horehound and Tar 








There is nothing better 
for coughs, colds and sore 
throat. All Druggists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops 
Cure in One Minute 








Here’s Your 
Opportuni nity 


Your opportunity to get ahead in the 
world—to qualify for a good position— 
to gain a good salary. 

Just mark the coupon to show what 
occupation you like best—mail it to-day 
—and the I. C. S. will come to you and 
explain how easy it is for you to gain 
advancement and inereased pay—just 
as thousands of others have done. 

More than 300 students as a monthly 
average voluntarily report advances in 
pay gained through the I. C. S. 

405 in December. 


You, too, can get in the vanguard of 
the prosperous. START NOW! 


MARK THIS COUPON 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 956 SORANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I cana uality for the position, irade or profession 
before which I have marked X . 

t bile R 3 Civil Service 
Mine Tears | Architect Sy 
Mine Foreman Chemist 
Plambin g,Steam Fitting] Gas Engines 
Concrete Construction Banking 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Illustrating 
Mechanical Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical Drafteman Show Card Writing 
Electrical Engineer Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 


























Name 
Present O tion 
Street and No 
City. 
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You Can Enjoy Motoring Independ- 
ent of the Weather in a 


LIMOUSINE 


AIN or shine, warm or cool, the Cadillac Limousine is the 

ideal car for all general purposes. For inclement weather 

the occupants are thoroughly protected from the elements and 

can enjoy motoring with the acme of comfort. In pleasant 

weather, with the windows opened, the Limousine offers all 
the advantages of the open car. 





Oakland Sub-Dealer P. T. PRATHER, Mgr. M. H. GREEN, Mgr. 
CENTRAL MOTOR CAR CO. San Francisco Los Angeles 





. 





y, 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
: The straps are arranged 
Wewishto (Fe over the shoulders fasten- 
introduce ae ing to the beltin the back. 
HomME a \ Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, The sleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
\ mussingit, Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 
for abathing cap;the 
apron and sleeve pro- 
htectors require Sf 

yds. of 36-in, mate: 
and % yd. forthe cap. 
You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
7: : oe — to oe 
AX subscribers to HoME 
a Tatk. Remember 
scriptior \ it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY BS %y, Home Tax is a 32 
asour # s . pase: beautifully 1l- 
Wh t ustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 


<atteeentenelll . 
latest music com- 
positions areprint- a 
Perf 








Ce 


Seine 
ede 


ed each month; 
latest New York ectly 
& Paris fashions falling ou 
by Marie Helen what then 
King, stories of 
interest, Hints Ask pe doctor all about these in 
for Housekeep- should always be final. Would you to haverich, heavy, 


ser. 
Tee 


“ers and other luxuriant hair? R. P. HALL & CO., Nasbus, N. H. 


valuable items, : Glyceri i \T Rosemary Leaves Bay Rum 
Ingredientss Siveur Soraiyoerin * Aleobol Water Patan 





























NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


A W kl Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 
e¢ y A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 
a ‘ New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
Periodical cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 
Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
for the the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Cultur ed Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 
aqua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
1st. Safe automobile stalls. 
Gulde to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 
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Quality ~ MURPHY. VARNISH 
Ts COMPANY’S Goods Save 


Money, both to Painter and Owner, 


Economy. on House Finishing. 














Transparent Wood Finish flows on—is not 
dragged on—smooths itself—needs no smoothing. It 
does the job with enough fewer gallons and enough 
less labor to make it cheaper than lower-price varnish. 


It stays alive, rich, smooth, beautiful, for 20 or 
30 years. 


Murphy Oil Colors go enough farther in tinting 
to make them actually cheaper than colors at half the 


price. 

Murphy Konkreto makes Concrete and Cement 
floors dustless—does not cost one-tenth as much as 
the dust-destruction of fine goods and machinery. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


PLANET PAINT COMPANY, Los WATERHOUSE & LESTER COM- 
Angeles— PANY, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Fran- 


Murphy Architectural and Miscellaneous  1!SCO, Oakland, San Jose— 
Varnishes and Konkreto. ‘ Murphy Carriage, Wagon and Motor Car Var- 
nishes and Coach Colors. 
C. G. CLINCH & COMPANY, San 
Francisco— , -- RASMUSSEN & COMPANY, Portlang— 


Murphy Architectural and Miscellaneous Murphy Carriage, Wagon and Motor Car Var- 
Varnishes and Konkreto. nishes and Coach Colors. 


NEWARK 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company NJ 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO. 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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Drink Dole 


ure Hawaiian 
One Moment, Please|' fneapple Juice 


ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced A WONDERFUL, NEW, HEALTHFUL 
photographic monthly. ALL - THE - YEAR-ROUND DRINK 
ONLY 30 CENTS PER. YEAR (stamps or coin.) 


Timely Hints Subscribe now and intestinal troubles. A refreshing drink 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free during fever convalescence. Druggists, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS Grocers and Soda Fountains supplied through 


N regular channels. Write for Booklet. 
147 Fulton Street ew York HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 


112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW RUPTURE CURE 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


it coun Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 

ep TROUBLE SAVING, covery, Wonderful. No obnox- 

s ious springs or pads. Auto- 

ee Gero ce & “All Br yn matic Air Cushions. Binds and 
i dures h MADE FREE., or replace ae aa . draws the broken parts together 





Physicians prescribe it in throat, stomach 

















simply. do 7 pe Teeariiges of lers what, or whe a ce do the as you would a broken limb. 
SURANCE TAG ATTACHED TO EACH TIRE OI nip special No salves. No lymphol. No 
Ord ive 


ow * be: lies. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
wanted. VIM Cnicsegy Det Mgjpe, lowe trial. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 


ainiWE PAY EXPRESS ae Catalogue Free. 


eeFXIT FREE Long Ps 




















A Traveler is Known by the Baggage He Carries 


“REL ST | 
BAGGAGE 


invariably distinguishes its owner as a 
person of refinement and gocd taste—in 
addition to the comforts, convenience and 


ice it affords to the traveler himself. 
service it affords to the traveler himse The “‘Likly” Midget Ward- 


a ye bs : M 
The Latest “‘Likly”? Ward- ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT a 
robe Trunk for Women 


“Likly” Wardrobe Trunks and 
“Likly” Guaranteed Hand Baggage 


Descriptive Booklets and the name of your nearest Dealer 
will be mailed upon request 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 


10 Lyell Avenue esteem Rochester, N.Y. 











‘ P , 3 ne ” : i . 
lf It’s “*Likly’? Baggage, You’ve Bought the Best ——— soe fe fey ok rome 














Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 


Narcissus 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Suggest the fragrance of Spring blossoms, 
sweetness, goodness, and purity. 


NABISCO is the dessert confection of 


perféction—ideal with ices or beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—a sweet 
dessert confection covered with 
creamy, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











